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husking is from 50 to 60 bushels of 70 
pounds each. ‘The crop matures so 
uniformly sound that no sorting is re- 
quired the loads being scooped directly 
into the cribs, which are usually made 
from 8 to 12 feet wide and from 24 
feet to half a mile in length. (I will 
admit that the latter is unusual.) 

Sometimes, in the absence of sufficient 
crib room, we see thousands of bushels 
piled on the ground awaiting the sheller. 
But to return to my subject. The largest 
ears are not always the best ones for 
seed, though size in an important point 
in determining the yield. 

UNIFORMITY IN GOOD QUALITIES + 
should be therule. “Seed ears” should 
their thickness well, have 
straight, even rows of deep grains well 
filled out at the ends. I like square, 
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GATHERING SEED CORN. 
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BEST T! rO SELECT SEED CORN 
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“MOVING UP” 


d to keep the wagon even 


which make rough ears, that are so 
hard on the hands of the husker. 

Picture in your:mind- an ideal ear, 
or Sed one if you can, and make the 
seed corn average up just as near this 
standard as is possible to have it. 

We hear a good deal said in favor of 
‘small cob, but where the large cob dries 
out all right, as it does here, we prefer it, 
for the simple reason that it _ requires 


'more rows of the same sized kernels, or 


the same number of rows of larger ker- 
vels to reach around the large cob than 
to go round the small one. In short, it 
takes more corn to cover a big cob than 
a little one. 

I know that-in some portions of the 
country small cob and fire-drying of 
seed corn is necessary. Have practiced 
it ourselves in northern Ohio, but for 
reasons indicated above this is not re- 
quired here, it being almost invariably 
stored in barn or out-building with uni- 
formly satisfactory results where proper 
precautions are taken to keep it dry and 
away from rate and mice. Severe freez- 
ing does not injure dry corn. It is the 
expansion of the moisture contained in 
damp corn that kills the germ. 


OF MANY PLANS 


tried, I think the most satisfactory one 
is to throw the corn in a dry, airy crib 
or loft until thoroughly dried out, then 
pack in boxes or barrels, head them up 
mouse-tight, and keep in a dry place 
where they can be often seen. 

While, even in these latter days, some 
farmers depend upon getting their supply 
of seed out of the crib in the Spring, it 
is very poor economy to do so. It is 
always safe, and always pays, to have an 
ample supply of choice ears stored for 
seed. One can then re-select when shell- 
ing in Spring, and, if called upon, ac- 
commodate a neighbor in need. Aside 
from this, there is usually quite a demand 
for thoroughly reliable seed at fair prices. 

When shelling we always discard tip 
kernels, not so much because of their un- 
fitness as on account of their smal], uneven 
size and consequent interference with tbe 
perfect working of planting machinery. 





Queer Ears of Popcorn. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: Some 
years ago, on harvesting a small field of 
rice popcorn, I found several ears with 
the tips resembling a human hand, 
and the most perfect was saved and 
planted, with the result of a certain per- 
cent of similar ears, and this year, the 
proportion is still larger. Last year I 
saw in some paper that some farmer had 
an ear of corn with a complete hand to 
terminate the ear, and I write this note 
to attract the attention of ay one who 
may have such an ear of popcorn, as I 
would like to exchange some seed, with 
a view of producing a regular variety of 
this curiosity.—Isaac H. Stearns, 113 
Munroe St., Lynn, Mass, 





Nelson Co. (N. D.) wheat ill average 
18 bushels this year, and grade No. 1. 
But for smut, oats, barley, rye and flax 
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FODDER. 


The Way to Make the Most of Corn- 

stalks 
If we want to make the most of our 
cornstalks we must secure them in as 
perfect order as possible, so that they 
will make feed of the best quality. 
Corn stover, like clover hay, is difficult 
to save and cure to perfection, unless a 
man really sets out to do it. Like 
clover hay, too, it has a bad name, 
because an inferior quality has often 
been used. It should be cut early, just 
as early as it can be done, and not have 
it mold in the shock. It must be set up 
well and tied. Few corn cutters will 
put a shock up right unless they are re- 
quired to do so. 


dry it will waste, besides being much 
harder work. Of course this is nothing 
new, and is understood by all good 
farmers; but in getting the stover into 
the barn the silo men can teach us some- 
thing. To be fed in or about the barn 
it must be cut, and by far the cheapest 
way is to cut it by horse power and at 
the same time elevate it into the top of 
the haymow. A two-horse power and 
cutter are large enough, and will do an 
amazing amount of work. With one 
team, which hauled the stover to the ma- 
chine and then was put on the power, 
and with three men, one to drive, one 
to feed, and one in the mow, I put the 
stover from an acre, or about two tons, 
into the mow in three and one-half 
hours. This feed in the mow cost me 
about $1.75 aton. This includes cut- 
ting up, allows one-half cent for shuck- 
ing—the added cost of shucking fodder 
corn over standing corn—hauling, cut- 
ting, aud putting into the mow. 

So far this all sounds very nice, and I 
wish this were all the tale, but it is not. 
Field-cured corn stover has a large 
amount of water in it, and if cut early, 
even if it does appear perfectly dry, may 
heat and mold in the mow. I got some 
four tons into the mow in October, and 
most of it had to be forked over once to 
keep it from heating. When that cool- 
ed I put in about as much more and 
was careful not to tramp it. It gave me 
no trouble. Then the weather got too 
dry to handle the fodder, so I quit work 
on it entirely. This dry weather lasted 
till a heavy snow came, and this snow 
| lasted till January, when we had several 
weeks of open weather. I found that 
the fodder had kept perfectly in the 
shock, as it still retained much of its 
green color. I shucked it then, got it 
into the mow, and it gave no trouble 
about heating, though most of it went in 
rather damp. But though it seemed a 
good deal damper than it did in October, 
yet the dampness was from rain, and 
was all on the outside, and was not the 
sap of the stalk. It is the sap which 
causes the trouble. The stover came 
out in perfect condition. 

A new idea has come to me, and that 
is to leave as much of the butts of the 
stalks in the field as possible when they 
are being cut and shocked. They-can 
be cut nearly three feet high, and it is 
easier than cutting low. I find that the 
stalks stripped of ears, leaves, and husks 
contain at cutting time 74 per cent. of 
water, while the leaves and husks con- 
tain 57 per cent. When cured a month 
this discrepancy would probably be 
greater. As the butts have very little 
value, the stock refusing to eat them, and 
as they have the larger proportion of 
water, why not leave as much of them 
out as possible? I believe that by so 
doing we could partly remedy this trou- 
ble about keeping. In the - neighbor- 
hood where I learned to farm it was the 
practice to put wheat after corn, ‘and it 
was necessary to cut the stalks as low as 
possible. Here that necessity does not 
exist. I realise that fodder corn would 
not keep in the field as well as this did, 
every year, especially in the East, where 
the climate is moister; but a cheap 
cover could be provided convenient to 
the feed cutter, where it could be stored 
until dry enough to cut and put in the 
mow. It might be shucked either before 
or after befhg put under cover. This 
would be very convenient, especially if 
the mow would not hold the whole sup- 

ly. 

, ‘After giving considerable study to 
this question, this is the best solution I 
can find. Some of my neighbors, 
though, have solved it differently. 
They leave the stalks standing in the 
field, and then turn cattle and horses in 
to them and.keep them there till the 
| cealka areas bare and smooth as hoe 
handles. Another, neighbor has taken 
an advance step. He cuts and shacks 
his corn stover as I do, but to get it eat- 
en he seatters it on the ground in the 
field and turns his cows out every day. 
This might possibly do for horses, but it 
certainly is not profitable to treat cows 
hat way. 
: It ais to me undeniable that corn 
stover must be fed in the barn. _ It cer- 
tainly has to be cut if fed there, but to 








It should be shucked | 
while damp enough to be tough, for if tco | 


‘pointed grain contains more gluten in 








be cut economigally it must be done by 
horse power. Cut in inch lengths and do 
not try to make the cows eat it all, but 
use what they leave fer bedding. If| 
this feed is all in the second story, as 
mine is, have a chute two feet or more 
square, leading down to the feeding-floor. | 
The stover packs.so closely that it will | 
not run into this, but it is convenient to | 
throw this full and use as wanted. 
This feed is most excellent for horses 
also,- 








CORN. 
Plant and Cultivate Shallow, 
Harvest Late. 

Six years of careful experiments with 
corn on dark-colored fertile prairie soil, 
18 inches deep to yellow clay subsoil, 
has led the Illinois Experiment Station 
to favor (1) medium maturing varieties 
with ears above the average in sive, (2) 
planting from May 10 to 15, (3) 
shallow planting, (4) planting from 
about 12,000 to 24,000 kernels per 


and 


| note that considerable attention is now 





acre, (5) either hills or drills, (6) only 
enough cultivation to keep the soil free 
from weeds and surface well stirred, (7) 
the avoidance of root-pruning, (8) rota- 
tion of crops, (9)* late harvesting, and 
(10) cross breeding to increase yield. 

No variety was found to be greatly 
superior to others, nor that the yield 
depended either upon the color of the 
kernel, or the exact shape of ear or 
kernel. 

The yields decreased, as depth from 
one to.seven inches were tried. 

. Asa rule there were four plants in 
hills three and two-thirds feet apart each 
way. A lessened yield followed less 
than three plants.on a hill. In no 
year out of the six was any material 
difference shown in.the yield of corn, 
whether planted in bills or drills, where 
equal numbers of kernels wére planted. 

Ordinary and frequent cultivation at 
different depths... #1 i with 
mere removal of the wees on 11 plats. 
Taking the average of five years, shallow 
cultivation produced 5.9 bushels per 
acre more than deep, and scraping the 
surface 2.7 bushels more than deep 
cultivation. 

Corn cut early with the ears mostly 
in the roasting-ear stage and the husks 
and leaves green yiclded 2,521 pounds 
of corn per acre; harvested when most 
of the ears were glazed and when a few 
husks and leaves were becoming dry the 
yield was 3,232 pounds. Late harvest- 
ing when the corn was fully ripe result- 
ed in a yield of 3,874 pounds. Both 
early and late harvesting gave a larger 
yield of stover than harvesting at an 
intermediate date. 

In Oklahoma it was found that 
shallow cultivation resulted in a smaller 
yield than deep cultivation for drilled 
corn, but ina larger yield for listed 
corn. Drilled corn made the largest 
yield when cultivated deep five times ; 
listed corn when cultivated shallow 10 
times. 





The Field. 
Corn grows most rapidly when be- 
tween three and six feet high. 
Oklahoma finds the greatest vield of 
corn—840 pounds of ears—from the 
Kansas Champion White Pearl. 


Money in Small Things. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I send 
you a batch of hints and suggestions, 
some of which may be of benefit to our 
commonwealth and craft. 

Indiana farmers are finding out that 
dairying and poultry raising are more 
profitable than so mueh farming. With 
a little care you may have fresh eggs 
for market through shedding and moult- 
ing of hens. 

We are putting up six barrels of sun- 
flower seed, and three of sorghum seed, 
which are a bonanza with chopped 
meat, and return big money from the 
poultry yard. We also put up several 
barrels of cabbagejand potatces, for a 
change of diet. at 15 cents and 
butter at 20 will ggvebetter results than 
other branches of farmmmeg. 

I raised a field of barley for laying 
hens and changed it }to,rye and wheat 
alternate days; it.Keeps hens laying in 
great shape. One dollar and fifty cents 
worth of eggs weekly to market is no 
big thing, buf gog# ajgeod ways toward 
family supplies=@D, J. Prircuarp, 
Raysville, Ind- | } 


Grains..of (Wheat. 

The more nearly sgherical a grain of 
wheat the snialfer the percentage of 
bran. On the other hand, long grains, 
though giving a%smgller proportion of 
flour, are richer in gluten, a desirable 
characteristic. If the bran is thin a) 
long grain may be chosen, but if the bran 
is thick a short grain is desirable. A 








proportion to its starch. The deeper 
the crease the more there is of both bran 
and gluten, but the grain increases in 
value with the depth ef crease up to any 


| closed bunches of Moore Early, Lady, 





extent yet known to occur, 





PERSIMMONS. 


Attention Now Being Paid fo the 
Development of this Delicious Fruit. 


THe AMERICAN Farmer is glad to 





being given toward the improvement of 
a fruit dear to the heart of every boy 
born south of Mason & Dixon’s Line, 
and who has gone “ possum-hunting,” 
with gun, torch of fat pine and pack of | 
mongrel dogs. We have always felt 








GOLDEN GEM. 





| that the persimmon offered at least equal 


possibilities of development to the wild 
apple, and that some day we should pro- 
duce from the purple-skinned sweetness 
a fruit as superior to it as a Bellflower 
or a Winesap is to a gnarly wild apple. 
The Japanese and Chinese have developt 
from their persimmon their delicate 
kaki, which is the best fruit they have, 
and takes the place of apples for them. 
It is described by tourists in those 
countries as one of the fines: fruits in the | 
world, and ranges in weight from 8 to 20 

ounces, Prof. Asa Gray says: “He 

who has not tasted kaki, has no concep- | 
tion of the possibilities of the Diospyros 
genus.” From the heart of the tree 
they get the wonderfully fine and costly 
ebony wood. 

The tree is frequently called the 
“date-plum,” having seeds something 
Tike a date, and flesh resembling that 
of a plum. The botanists call “The 
genus Diospyros, from dios, divine, and 
pyros, a pear—literally, “ celestial fruit.” 
Our own variety is called “ Diospyros 
Virginiana.” 

It has been observed that there is a 
wide variety in the flavor, size, times of 
ripening, and productiveness of different 
persimmon trees, and some enterprising 
fruit-growers have selected the best of 
these, still further developt them, and 
are producing varieties which give hopes 
of much more progress) Among the 
best of these are the Kemper, from 
Tennessee, Early Golden, from Illinois, 
and the Marion and Golden Gems 

“Golden Gem—R. L. Martin, Borden, 
Ind.—Roundish or slightly oblong, 


statement that it must be a good forage 
| plant, especially for sheep, because it 





A FORAGE OF VALUE 
FOR CERTAIN SOILS. 
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Hungarian Brome Grass, 





BY F. LAMSON-SCRIBNER. 


GENERAL HABIT. » 


Hungarian brome grass (Bromus in- 
ermis) is a vigorous, hardy perennial 
with strong creeping rootstocks, smooth, 
upright, leafy stems one to three feet 
high, and a loose, open panicle or head. 
It isa native of Europe, ranging from 
France eastward into Siberia, and grows 
along roadsides, river banks, borders of 
fields and woods, and upon sterile hill- 
sides and pasturés. 

HISTORY. 


One hundred and twenty-five years 
ago Schreber published an extended de- 
scription and excellent figure of’ this 
grass, couch-brome he called it, in his 
“ Beschreibung der Graser.” Schreber 
cites Stillingfleet as authority for the 


grew upon the pastures of Aschersleben, 
which had become widely celebrated for 
the production of mutton of superior 
excellence and flavor. 

Sinclair states that it has the prop- 
erty of impoverishing the soil equally 
with common couch-grass, which it re- 
sembles in its “ powerfully creeping” 
roots, and in consequence* of this habit 
its yield at first is much greater than 
afterwards. 





HUNGARIAN Brome (Bromus inermis). 1. Entire 
Plant. 2. The panicle. 3. The upper leaf. 
4. A spikelet. 5. Tie empty glumes. 6. Flow- 
ering glume. 7%. Pulea. 


Stebler and Schroeter (in 188-4) re- 





medium to large in size; color dark 
orange to red; seeds few; flesh soft, 
very sweet and rich; free from astrin- | 
gency even if picked before fully ripe. | 
Commences to ripen about the last of | 
August and continues till October. | 
This variety was brough to notice by 
Mr. Logan Martin, of Borden, Ind., who 
found the original tree on his farm 35 
years ago. He has propagated from 
this by budding, and now has more 
than 300 trees, including top-worked 
wild and young trees growing in the 
nursery. 





MARION. 
He reports that the persimmon pays 


him better than any other fruit. The 
trees bear annual crops and the fruit 
finds ready market in Chicago and 
Indianapolis at $1 to $1.50 per 12 pint 
case, shipped by express. Some cases 
have sold as high as $2. Mr. Martin 
estimates the yield of a well-grown tree 
at 15 to 25 gallons per annum and the 
average price at 75 cents per gallon. 

Marion—Samuel Miller, Bluffton, 
Mo.—Roundish oblate, large, dull red, 
with rather tough skin and few seeds. 
Quality good, though less rich than 
some. Season October. Original tree 
found near Fulton, Mo., on land owned 
by Mr. J. H. Marion. Tree productive 
and a vigorous grower, with very large, 
thick leaves.” 





Cross-Fertilization of Grapes. 


In order to test the self-fertility, S. 
B. Green, of the Minnesota Station, in- 


Agawam, Ives Seedling, Lindley, and 
Brighton in bags during the blossoming 

riod. Lindley and Brighton were 
found completely incapable of fertiliz- 
ing themselves, not a single berry setting, 


but the others all produced full bunches 


port that from experiments conducted 
| iJ » 
| for 30 years at Magocs, Hungary, the 


powers of the grass for resisting long 
protracted drouth, when all other vege- 
tation succumbed, were fully demon- 
strated. 

NAME. 


The name Hungarian brome doubt- 
less originated from the fact that the 
cultivation of the grass was first under- 
taken, or, at least, first brought to general | 
notice in Hungary. Awnless brome, a 
name sometimes applied to it, is simply 
a translation of the Latin name Bro- 
mus inermis, The name couch-brome 
was employed by Schreber because of 
the resemblance of the grass to common 
couch, as already pointed out. 


FORAGE VALUE AND YIELD. 


~ While this grass will grow on lands 
too poor for the more valued agricul- 
tural grasses, and under conditions of 
climate which would entirely preclude 
the culture of these last, its productive- 
ness depends, as in other cases, upon 
the amount and availability of the food 
supply. In other words, the better the | 
conditions the better the growth. The 
reported yield is one to three tons to the 
acre. At the central experimental farm, 
Ottawa, Canada, the pure-plot culture 
gave at one cutting a yield of three and 
three-fourths tons of cured hay. As 
cultivated at the experimental stations 
this grass certainly presents a fine ap- 
pearance, and the station reports, nearly 
without exception, praise it in the high- 
est terms. It is evident from these re- 
ports that the grass is little influenced 
by changes of climate. In Canada, in 
Mississippi, Kansas, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, and California it appears to do 
equally well. It is resistant to intense 
cold, to sudden and extreme changes of 
temperature, and withstands protracted 
drouth better than any other cultivated 
variety. In ordinary and poor soils 
the stems are only 12 to 18 inches high ; 
under most favorable conditions they 
attain the hight of three to four feet. 
The underground .stems (rootstocks) 
grow most rapidly in light, sandy loam, 
but they penetrate with apparent ease 
the stiffest clays, and in all cases form a 
dense, tough sod. 

Hungarian bromé ought to be cut 
when first coming into bloom. After 
this period the stems rapidly become 


_—— 
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t 
At present, however, this grass is es - 
teemed more for grazing. In the South. 
ern States it remains green throughout 
the year, and in some sections may 
prove to be valuable for Winter pas- 
tures. In portions of the arid regions 
of the West and in parts of California, 
where the finer grasses have failed, this 
brome has in general grown well and 
promises to be of great value. 

Tle seed of Hungarian brome may 
be obtained from the leading seedsmen 
in the larger cities. The amount re- 
quired per acre is variously given at 
from 30 to 50 pounds. It may be sown 
in the Autumn with Winter wheat, or 
in early Spring; for the Southern States, 
February or March. The preparation 
of the land is the same as for other 
grasses or grain. In the North it 
blooms in June and, of course, some- 
what earlier in the Southern States. It 
is usually sown unmixed, because of its 
liability to choke out other plants. In 
Hungary it is«sometimes mixed with 
lucerne in proportion of 3 to 2. In 
the formation of permanent pastures, 
various grasses and clovers, where these 
will grow, ought to be mixed with it. 

The nutritive ratio, estimated by the 
North Carolina Station, is 1 to 7.1, and 
the relative feedivg value per ton is 


$12.79. 


CONCLUSIONS, 

The use of this grass for holding the 
banks of ditches and strengthening the 
turf of sandy soil was noted by Schre- 
ber. In light soils, especially in regions 
subject to extremes of heat or long 
periods of drouth, or where the land 
can not be adapted to the growth of 
the finer and higher-grade grasses, Hun- 
garian brome may be recommended. 
it is doubtless valuable as a constituent 
in permanent meadows or pastures, and 
may have especial value in the South for 
Winter grazing. On lands where fre- 
quent rotation is practiced or desired its 
introduction should be made with cau- 
tion, because it may there prove a pest 
hardly less troublesome than common 
couch or witch grass, 





° 
Nitrogen Values. 

In the choice of crops for turning 
under only those plants of the pea and 
clover family, the principal feature of 
which is the bearing of the fruit in pods, 
are of any value. They are of value be- 
cause they contain a large quantity of 
nitrogen, which is the scarcest and most 
costly element of food for plants. And 
the large quantity they contain is drawn 
from the atmosphere through the roots, 
and not by the leaves. The following 
list of plants of this family and their 
content of nitrogenous matters will show 
how valuable they are in gathering the 
nitrogen they contain fromthe atmos 
phere and contributing it to the soil, 
either directly by turning them under, 
or indirectly, by feeding them and using 
the manure made by the feeding. 

In the average product of one acre of 
green matter of the following plants 
there are in: 

Poun:ls of Nitrogenous Matter. 


es Se ee i: 132 
eee ee ae ee ee 
FPS eS ee ee ae ee a a 720 
Vetchesortares. . . o« . 480 
Crimson clover. . .... e ee . 432 
GC . 6 6 te ° ° ° . 528 
rae ° es <6 7 
Cow Peas _ . $68 6 8 ae * 480 
Spurry.... ° ee .- . 400 
|” aor ° 690 


In a ton of ordinary barn manure 
there are only nine pounds of nitrogen, 
equivalent to 58 pounds of the same 
kinds of nitrogenous matter as exist in 
the above crops. Thus it is easy to 
figure out the amount of manure that 
the average crops of the above plants 
will be equivalent to. And it is to be 
remembered that the labor of cutting 
the crops, carrying them to the barn, 
and loading and spreading the manure 
in the field is all saved when the crop is 
turned under. 


Heating of Hay. 
Hay frequently heats in the mow or 
stack from the careless habit of taking 
up the bottoms ofthe hay cocks with 
the rest of the hay. This part of the 
hay takes moisture from the ground 
sufficiently to start the heating, which 
quickly spreads through the mass To 
avoid this the bottoms should be left on 
the ground and spread so that the hay 
may dry, which it will do in an hour, 
and may than be taken up with the 
after loads. It is-a good plan to scatter 
one pound of salt on each load as it is 
put in the mow or the stack. This 
greatly tends to prevent the heating by 
moderating the fermentation of the new 


hay. 








Tobacco in Louisiana. 
Experimeuts are being made to de- 
termine the suitability of Louisiana 
soil for fine tobacco. far it is indix 
cated that it can be grown there with 
great success and profit. The product 
of cigar tobacco was sold in open m 








of grapes. 


hard and woody, and valueless for hay. 


<2 
ket at prices which netted $111.58 per 
acre. , 
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Stock Breeding. 

Every farmer is, to some extent, a 
stock breeder, though not a professional 
one, yet his success in keeping up the 
character and value of stock on his farm 
requires that he should give special at- 
tention to this branch of his business. 
Horses on a farm will wear out with age, 
even with the best of care and usage, 
and must be replaced with others. Those 
must either be procured from some other 
place or raised on the farm, and, all 
things considered, it is better to raise colts 
to supply the farm than to purchase 
horses from abroad 

A colt should be put in training from 


SS 


. aus 


its infancy to bring out all the best | 


qualities of a horse, and to check or cure 
the bad ones. When a farmer trains a 
horse from coltship up, he knows all the 
good and bad points of his character and 


has a korse almost of his own making; 


but he finds something in the strain of 
blood and pedigree that he can neither 
add to nor take from. “ Blood will 
show.” Hence the necessity of breeding 
from good pedigree stock.. A choice 
should be made of that which will come 
nearest to his wants. The fact is well 
known from long experience that in 
breeding to any type or strain of blood, 
that more depends on the male than,on 
the female, therefore the greatest care 
thould be taken in selecting the male. 

In breeding cows for a farm, the same 
arguments will hold good, and every 
farmer or dairyman should raise bis own 
stock of cows, unless he can purchase 
better. And if he can do this, then 
breed from the better stock. The cow 
is a very domestic animal and tenacious 
of home associations, will do better, be 
better contented on the farm and with 
the family where she was raised, than 
anywhere else under similar conditions 
of food and care. She will often travel 
many miles after long years of separation, 


prefers it to any other. This is an ad- 
ditional argument why a farmer or dairy- 
man should raise his own cows. In the 
selection of stock to breed from, choice 
should be made of that which will best 
suit the farmer’s object, whether it be 
milk, butter, cheese, beef or oxen. 
The breeding and keeping of sheep as 
‘@ part of farm stock has never yet se- 
ceived the attention that its importance 
demands, More profit ean be made by 
keeping sheep on a farm than almost 
any other stock, in proportion to the 
amount of capital invested. With 
judicious selection and proper care, for 
every dollar invested in sheep, from 
$1.50 to $2 profit may be realized 
in one year. With what other farm 
stock can this be done? The variety of 
stock to be selected must depend on 
whether it is intended to grow wool or 
mutton as a leading business, or whether 
both combined. Much, also, will depend 
on the market to be supplied. In the 
neighborhood of large cities, mutton 
eheep will pay best,on account of the 
high price paid for lambs, but remote 
from large cities wool will pay better, on 
account of transportation, and may be 
held back for a rise in the market with- 
out cost of keeping. 
Swine has become the great meat ani- 
mal of thiscountry. It is easily propa- 
gated, multiplied with great facility, 
thrives well everywhere, and can be con- 
verted into cash at any age from four 
weeks to four years. But there is a great 
diversity of breeds. Some of these breeds 
are suitable to one part of the country, 
some to another, and some nowhere. 
The Chester White is popular everywhere 
except in the extreme South, where the 
black-skinned hogs are preferred as stand- 
ing the climate better, and there are 
some good black-skinned breeds, such as 
the Berkshire, which may be grown there 
to great advantage. ‘The land-pike or 
racer cannot be grown to profit anywhere; 
it has too much bone in proportion to the 
meat. The Chester White, the Berkshire, 
and the Essex are distinct varieties, and 
the best specimen of each should be se- 
lected to breed from. When fat hogs are 
slaughtered for family use, there is a good 
supply of lard for the kitchen, which is 
A pene to the housewives. 
If a century ago poultry was con- 
sidered of very little account as a mar- 
ket article. Farmers raised a few geese 
and ducks for the sake of feathers to 
supply their own beds, and as their sons 
and daughters married off, to make beds 
for them. Very few were grown for 
market, or even for their. own tables, 
and it was quite common to keep the 
same fowls on a farm for eight, 10 or 12 
years. Very few farmers of that day 
would have a turkey on their plantations, 
on account of their rambling propensities. 
Now, a crop of turkeys will bring him 
as much money as a crop of wheat, at 
much less expense and destroy the grass- 
hoppers in the bargain. Very few hens 
were kept then. A pair of chickens in 
the city market would bring but 25 cents, 
and a dozen of eggs, six, eight or 10 
cents, so that very little profit was realized 
from their sales. People did not think 
then of sending poultry and eggs a 
- thousand miles to market, as is done at 
* this time, and realize a handsome profit 
. from their sales. Farthers have found 
. out now that supply increases demand. 

The more that is sent to market of a 
- good article the more that market de- 
.,mands. A taste for any good thing is 


; : | 
to find her old home, and give unmistak- 
able signs that she knows the place and | 


i continual stream, and the demand will 
increase in proportion—A Farmer, 
| Columbiana County. 





Value of Grass and Exercise. 

The Utah Station makes the following 
report of conclusions arrived at from ex- 
periments as to the value of grass and 
exercise in fattening pigs. 

(1) Pigs allowed to roam at will over 
18 acres of good pasture, and fed all the 
grain they would eat, made the most 
rapid growth, and apparently made the 
best use of food. 

(2) Pigs fed grass and grain in a small 
yard made a more rapid growth than 
those fed grain alone, and apparently 
made a slightly better use of the food 
| eaten. 
| (3) Green grass appears to be of 
| greatest value as an appetizer. 

(4) Pigs kept on grass alone made 
a slow growth—so slow that it would re- 
| quire two seasons for maturity—making 
_ the profits exceedingly doubtful. 
| (5) Pigs kept in a movable pen on pas- 
ture ate within seven pounds as much 

grain as did those in a yard without grass, 
but did not make as good use of it. 
| (6) Exercise seems to be necessary to 
‘increase consumption and probably di- 
| gestion, that growth may be rapid and 
: economical. ; 





Diarrhea in Calves. 
| This is due to indigestion and the irri- 
| tation of the mucous membrane of the 

bowels by the fermented, undigested 
food. The only effective remedy is to 
clean the bowels by a dose of linseed 
oil—two ounces for a young calf—and 
to stop feeding, except to give no more 
than halfa pint of fresh warm milk right | 
from the cow, every hour. An injection 
“of warm soapsuds, with a little sweet oil 
and halfa teaspoonful of laudanum to 
a pint of soapsuds, will stop the spasms 
that often increase the misery of the suffer- 
ing calf. Excess of food, or sour milk, is 
the most frequent cause of the disease. 
If it is a sucking calf, the source of the 
trouble is probably in the food of the 
cow. 








Cure for Galled Shoulders. 


The galled spots on the shoulders of a 
horse should be treated as follows: The 


WHEAT FOR PIGS. 


Kansas Breeders’ Experience With It. 

The Kansas Board of Agriculture— 
F. D Coburn Secretary—has just issued 
a highly important volume devoted to 
“Feeding Wheat to Farm Animals.” 
Last Summer Secretary Coburn sent out 
inquiries to 1,000 well-known breeders in 
the State, and this volume contains 
answers form 400 of them. 

Of the 24,827,523 bushels of Winter 
and Spring wheat raised in Kansas in 
1893, there have been 4,069,523 bushels, 
or 16.4 per cent., used as feed for farm 
animals, Cowley and Sumner Counties 
leading, with 297,044 and 407,606 
bushels respectively. 

When fed whole, more especially to 
hogs, 25 per cent. is unassimilated and a 
shameful waste. 

Three-fourths of the reports, represent- 
ing fifty Counties, state that, pound for 
pound, wheat is superior to corn for 
fattening hogs, even with the 25 per 
cent. unmasticated, by from 7 to 35 per 
cent. The average of these reports 
indicates a superiority of 16 per cent. 
while the average of the other one- 
fourth indicates 12 per cent. inferiority. 

As to the quantity of live pork which 
may be expected from a bushel of wheat, 
the average of all reports gives 11 
pounds. One report gives seven pounds, 
most of them over 10, and a few as high 
as 20 pounds, 

In a general way, these reports show 
that in Kansas, under the conditions as 
to production and prices of wheat and 
corn existing in 1893 and 1894, wheat 
has become a very unusual and import- 
ant factor in the grain feeding of ail 
classes of farm stock. It is superior to 
corn, pound for pound, as a grain to 
produce healthful, well-balanced growth 
in young animals. Mixed with corn, 
oats, or bran, it is much superior to 
either alone for work horses. Fed to 
cows, it is an exceptional milk producer, 
and for that purpose corn is scarcely to 
be compared with it. 

For swine of all ages it is a healthful 
and agreeable food, givipg generous re- 
turns in both framework and flesh, but 
fed whole, especially without soaking, it 
is used at a disadvantage, Ground and 
made into slops, it is invaluable for 
suckling cows, and for pigs, both before 
and after weaning. 

For cattle it has, at least as a part of 
their grain ration, a very high value, 
which is very much enhanced in the 
line of needed variety by mixing with 
corn, and in a still greater degree by 
mixing judiciously with bran, oil cake, 
or other albuminous foods, tending to 
balance the too carbonaceous nature of 
the clear wheat. 

With corn and wheat approximating 
the same price per bushel, it is not 
unprofitable nor wicked to feed wheat ; 
yet, if it can be ground, rolled, crushed, 





sores are washed with carbolic soap and 
warm water, than dried by a soft linen | 
cluth, as an eld, worn, soft towel, and | 
then dusted with calomel im a thin rag, | 
or by a small bunch of cotton wool dip- 
ped in the drug. To prevent the galls, 
see that the collar is hard and smooth | 
and kept well scraped, lest dried sweat | 
may gather on it. ‘The so-called sweat | 
collars are to be avoided, as they will | 
encourage galls, instead of avoiding 
them, by their roughness after a few days’ 
use. The leather lining of the collar 
should be kept dry and well greased with 
carbolated vaseline. Lastly, the collar 


that it does not chafe the skin. 





Pen Notes. 
Pigs are naturally grass-eaters and 
this fact should be kept in mind by 
breeders, and be a warning against too 
concentrated grain foods. 
For the Winter feeding of all kinds 
of pigs, small potatoes, boiled with ear 
corn, or turnips or beets instead of 
the potatoes, with one meal a day of 
oats, will produce the most growth, and 
make a four-months-old pig weigh 250 
pounds. 

An excellent food for a sow with 
young pigs is finely-ground buckwheat 
and rye, made into slop with milk or 
buttermilk. This food is doubtless the 
best for producing milk of all on the list, 
and it makes the pigs grow fast. Young 
Berkshire pigs have been made to weigh 
forty pounds at a month old, which is 
over one pound of increase a day for 
that time. The milk should not be 
over sour, but given as fresh as possible. 
Where a separator is used for skimming 
the milk, it will be certainly best to use 
the skimmed milk fresh. Buttermilk, 
with its mild and agreeable acid, will be 
healthful, and in no way injurious to the 
sow or pigs. 

Klever, Hadley & Hendrick, breeders 
of Poland China hogs, of Washington 
Courthouse, Ohio, had a sale of 100 
animals at the fair grounds, Jacksonville, 
Ill., Oct 9. The largest sum paid was 
for Wonderful (30771), $310. He 
was bred by Ed Klever and is a year 
old. Black Model brought $87; Forest 
Queen, $127; Look Me Up, $125, and 
others sold equally well. The sale 
brought a large sum. 


Take every precaution to keep smutty 
corn away from cattle. There is no 
doubt that it is a prolific cause of disease. 


> 
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No Free Wool for Mississippi. 

Col. Sigerson, Ocean Springs, Miss., 
writes : 

“ Sheep never looked so well since I 
have lived on the coast. All our wool 
growers in this County are originally 
Democrats, but not one of them will vote 
for a Cleveland Democrat.” 








To Cultivate Canaigre. 


Chicago tanners have secured 5,000 
acres of land in the San Joaquin Valley, 
eight miles from Merced, Cal., and will 
plant canaigre, a weed of the yellow 
dock family, containing 23 to g3 per 
cent. tannic acid. Works will be buéit 





“Rot cultivated by a few specimens now 
§pd then; tho supply must flow in a 


to extroet it, end 200 familigs will be 


{ 


should fit snugly to the shoulders, so f 


or in some way broken at a cost not ex- 
ceeding five to seven cents a bushel, to 
feed it whole and dry is unwise. It can 
be ground at a cost of five cents a 
bushel, and on a majority of Kansas 
farms for very much less. 

If grinding is impracticable, soaking 
from 24 to 36 hours, the length of time 
depending somewhat on the weather and | 
season, is for various reasons desirable, 
but is injudicious in that its being moist 
facilitates swallowing without mastication 
or the proper mixing with saliva. Any 
system of feeding by which the grain is 
delivered in such a way that the animal 
can eat but slowly will largely overcome 
this defect. 

It is a superior food for fowls, and as 
a promoter of maximum egg production 
is surpassed by no other grain. 


oetiliianens 
Glanders. 

Glanders is a contagious malady, 
which can be communicated from one 
animal to another by actual contact only ; 
therefore, to prevent the disease from 
spreading it is necessary only to isolate 
all subjects which have been exposea to 
the disease until the period of incubation 
has expired. The period of incubation, 
or, in other words, the time of receiving 
the contagion into the system and the 
appearance of the disease is usually in 
the acute form five to 10 days, while in 
the chronic form it may be two or three 
months. All exposed subjects should 
therefore be quarantined for from 60 to 





SHEEP AND WOOL. 


The New Era in Sheep Raising. 


There is no gainsaying the fact that 
a great revolution has been efiected in 





Ehéarings. 
Montana bankérs 


is coming and coniing soon. 


about sheep-kill 
minor affair hardly worth mentioning 


free wool has came upon the country ? 
task of learning to raise sheep for mutton 


extra? 


f 
bie . m\\ 
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There are those who seem to think the 
sheep industry is knocked clear out of the 
water and will be abandoned. It is a 
big mistake, and time will show that 
there are not only fighting chances, but 
big opportunities left. 

Here is an enumeration of what goes 
on the free list in connection with wool 
of the sheep: Hair of the camel, goat, al- 
paca, and all like animals, and all wool 
and hair on the skin, noils, yarn waste, 
scrubbing waste, roving waste, ring 
waste, and all waste ‘or rags composed 
wholly or in part of wool, the foregoing 
not otherwise herein provided for. 

The Australian Star is authority for 
the statement that “the cost of sheep 
shearing has been reduced from £1 per 
100 sheep to 15’ shillings, so that the 
growers can export, and enter into com- 


more strongly.” Therefore, it seems, the 
Wilson Bill has lowéred wages in the 
“antipodes” as Well 43 in this country. 
Who would have thought the cheapen- 
ing effects would have reached so far? 


Judging frdm the exchanges it were 


i safe to conclude that a great many Brit 


ish mutton rams are heing sent to the 
ranges to be used on flocks. This is not 
done as an experiment, but as a well- 
understood necessity. It must be remem- 
bered that range flockmen study sheep 
from a commercial standpoint, and that 
they make more out of their opportuni- 
ties than farmers do, for they have 
nothing else to divide their attention. 


It is no surprise to learn, through an 
exchange, that the west Florida flock- 
masters are moving for the organization 
of a wool growers’ association. The ex- 
cellence of that region for wool growing, 
and when systematized for sheep breed- 
ing and mutton growing, cannot be neg- 
lected or overlooked much longer. The 
native sheepmen are of the most enter- 
prising and intelligent class, and the new 
men who go down there are working 
harmoniously with the men who have 
long been in the business. 


Sheepmen are a unit on protection, 
but they are divided on what to do— 
stay in the business or sell out and quit. 
There are unmistakable signs of return- 
ing vitality. It is an old,old saying 
that “the darkest hour is just before 
daylight,” and it is generally so in 
business; no one can surely say when, 
or even what will restore confidence and 
send the pendulum of prosperity back 
in its course, but it is sure to come our 





90 days. There is no cure for glanders. 
In the neighborhood where the disease 
has prevailed due precaution should be 
taken to guard against the spread of the 
disease. Al] diseased subjects should be 
promptly destroyed and the carcasses 
should be burned. All suspected ani- 
mals should be kept isolated under vet- 
erinary supervision until they can be 
pronounced sound or destroyed. The 
stable where the diseased subjects have 
been kept, as well as all clothing, uter- 
sils, harness, etc., should be thoroughly 
disinfected. 


soccieastinpiiailinan 
Blind Staggers. 

The hog when plethoric and well fed 
is liable to congestion of the brain, which 
may pass into actual effusion or apoplexy. 
In congestion only, which is properly 
termed “staggers,” the animal is dull 
and stupid, the eyes are red, the bowels 
are constipated, and the pulse hard and 
quick. ‘These symptons may pass off or 
may increase, leading to a period of ex- 
citement from increased pressure on the 
brain. The animal runs to and fro, often 
in a circle, hitting against objects as if 
blind ; the breathing is laborious, and he 
may fall down in an unconscious con- 
dition. In other cases the effusion on 
the brain or the apopletic stroke takes 
place with these premonitory symptoms: 
The hog suddenly drops as if struck on 
the head with a hammer, the limbs 
stiffen, the breathing is hard and snoring, 
and a froth exudes from the moith. 

In either case the treatment is by 
promptly dashing cold water over the 
animal and especially pouring it from a 
hight of eight or 10 feet on the head. 
The bowels should be stimulated by an 
active purgative injection as follows: 
Sulphate of magnesia, four ounces ; oil of 
turpentine, two drams; soapsuds, one-half 





moved there trom Chicago, 


pint; mix for an injection, 


way before very long, and the longer 
this is delayed the shrinkage of stocks 
will go on, so that when business opens 
there will be a marked shortage, which 
will enhance values. 


————— » 
American Wool in England. 
Secretary Levering, who has just re- 
turned from abroad, says: 
“While in England this Summer I 
was entertained by Wm. Cooper, the 


‘head of the “sheep dip” firm, and was 


surprised when he told me that he with 
some parties had been buying wool in 
the United States the past season and 
bringing it to England and selling it 
there at a profit. There isa problem for 
wool growers to solve ; my solution of it 
is, that our wools are not properly 
graded, and that, English speculators can 
buy our wool that is graded low and sell 
it in England as'a higher grade of wool, 
thereby making a profit.” 
—__—__ e 


This is the time bf year to saw your Sum- 
mer wood. Don’t leave it until Spring and 
burn green, sizzling wood all Summer. 
There is no excuse for any one to burn green 


wood, when they ean get a machine like cut 
above that one man can go into the timber 
alone with, and saw down his trees and saw 
it into stove wood. This machine not only 
makes wood-sawing easier, but cheaper. It 
is made very light so that it is convenient to 
move from cut to ent, yet itis strong and 
durable. If you have wood to saw, you 
should write to the Folding Sawing Machine 
Co. of 241-249 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, IL, 
for a free illustrated catalogue and inves- 








tigate, 


re staying by the 
wool growers in financial and moral 
backing, because they'believe a good time 


The Wilson Bill has hurt sheepmen 
so badly that they do not say a word | 
Sdogs. This is a ; { 
.| Itishard to inaugurate reforms among 

Don’t forget to cull out the old ewes : 
and sell them. They may be fattened | 
or sold to such farmers as want to start | 
a flock at emall expense and who have | that only a few farmers have thought it 


time to nurse them, which you have not. | 


What are you going to do now that | qualities and the methods by which the 


Will you sell out or settle down to the | period above named there has been a 


and take all the wool you can “get as | qualities, especially in the direction of 


Paint. Nee —<B 
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BLACK DIAMOND, 


petition with the Western Hemisphere | 


the characteristics of sheep in this 
country during the last seven years. In 
connection with these alterations a very 
decided revolution in the 
treating and managing sheep has set in 
all over the country. While these im- 
provements in keeping sheep are very 
marked, they are as yet not uniform and 
general among farmers. 





farmers. The raising of wool has for so 
many years been the highest intention, 
and the business has been so profitable, 


i worth while to give attention—at least, 
, the requisite attention—to the mutton 
Within 


best mutton is obtained. the 


noticeable inclination towards mutton 


size, which is too often supposed to 


Lc E 


represent all that is important in a mut- 
; ton sheep. Over-wise sheep raisers have 
been shaking their heads and otherwise 
discouraging the idea of a mutton sheep 
being a wool bearing of any especial 
character. Just why this conclusion 
should have been entertained is not very 
easily understood. Perhaps somebody 
has thought so, or said so, or possibly 
wanted it to be so for some selfish pur- 
pose. 

It may be stated that the British 
farmers experienced a change in their 
fleeces as the mutton qualities of their 
flocks were developed. It took many 
decades to do so, and the English sheep 
raisers were slow to admit that any 
changes had really occurred. The 
change was in character of the staple but 
not in fleece values, since there was as 
much profit in the wool as there was be- 
fore the mutton had the predominating 
interest. Even if the fleeces had deteri- 
orated it would not necessarily prove 
anything, as it could be readily sus- 
pected that the farmers had lost sight of 
everything but the meat product. Such 
had heen the tendency of carcass values 
When wool was made the first aim and 
imtention of the wool-bearing Merinos 
both in this country and elsewhere. 

In France mainly, and in other coun- 
tries partially, at least to a limited degree, 
the Merinos have shown a capability of 
meeting both the mutton and wool. de- 
mand without degradation to either. 
The English breeds, all of them mutton in 
character, none better on earth, have not 
heen permitted to depart permanently 
from the production of wool. 

There was a time when the highly 
improved Leicester sheep did not give 
as much fleece as formerly, but that was 
due to neglect and error of judgment 
or practice, and it has been corrected by 
breeders of a later period. 

There are breeders of Southdown sheep 
in this country, who feign to disregard 
the fleece product, and center all their 
attention in the production of the most 
economical and best mutton qualities of 
their flocks. It is quite noticeable, how- 
ever, that these same breeders produce 
the very best wool and in extra quantity, 
nor has there been any perceptible un- 
desirable change in this direction during 
the years they have been in the business. 
And ‘it is safe to conclude that if any 
loss were discoverable it would be 
promptly corrected. 

The Vermont Merino breeders, a long- 
headed and shrewd people, always with 
an eye on the main chance, always look- 
ing ahead to anticipate the future and 
ready to meet the wants of the trade or 
give a good reason for the course they 
pursue, are going slow in transforming 
their flocks into great chunks of coarse 
mutton. They claim that they are 
bringing their sheep up to the mutton 
standard by slow degrees, and that when 
they get them to the standard by such 
methods they can rely upon their staying 
there with uniformity and certainty. 
In the meantime, the great mature car- 
casses of the larger breeds are found to 
be too tallowy for fastidious people, but 
in the lamb form they are very good. 
It is found, too, that a sheep weighing 
130 to 150 pounds live weight that will 
dress 60 to 75 pounds is quite heavy 
enough for either export or the home 
market, especially if the form is of the 
best mutton type. If this is to be the 
sheep of the future, the “Vermonters, 
after eliminating wrinkles and excessive 
oil, are not so very far from the line. 
Certain it is they can increase the size as 
easily as the great big mutton sheep can 
be reduced, if a reduction should he 
necessary, which is not very probable, 
since these large breeds are used mainly 
for crossing, and not to eat as full-bloods. 





Breeding for Twins. 


The subject of twin lambs has become 
more important under the impetus that 
mutton has given to sheep raising in this 
country. Under the Merino era—by 
which is only meant the one product, 
wool—it was believed that one lamb to 
each ewe was just right, and always to 
be preferred to twins. Asa rule this 
was. right, but it must be remembered 
that the good old-fashioned Merino ewe 
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A WATCH GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBODY, 


A Premium Offer that Breaks the Record, 
READ CAREFULLY OUR OFFER BELOW. 


Every Word of the Statement is Absolutely True, 
Though Hard to Believe. 


% 


Think of It! A Stem-Wind and Stem-Set Wateh Guaranteed a Perfect Timo. 
keeper that Will Not Cost a Cent. 


We have secured for our friends one of the most serviceable wate}: 
made, which tsa stem-winder and stem-setter having all the moder: 
ances known to the watchmaker'’s art. Thecase is solid gilt or nic!.; i 
according to choice. The cut shows the correct size and shape. Ré : 
this is no toy nor sun cial, but an ordinary modern watch which wi 7 
years, aud one which any person may be proud to carry in his vest 
It is guaranteed by the manyfacturer, and If not found exactly as repr 
this guarantee is «ssumed by us. A watch like this a generation a 
have cost $20.00, eveu If it could have been produced, but the fact is it 
appliances unknown at that time. 

In ad. iftion to the watch we -end in every instance a neat and se: 
chain, so that the outfit will be ready to put on and wear as soun a 


HOW TO CET IT. 


We do not sell this watch without the paper, and no one can 
these splendid timepieces by itself. 

We will send this watch for a period of 30 days by mail to any per 
will send us a : 


CLUB OF ONLY EIGHT YEARLY SUBSCRISENSs 
to THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Understand that you pay nothin: for the watch. but send us « 
and addressegof subscribers to THE AMERICAN FARMER with [if 
each subscriber, who will receive the paper for one year, postpaid, ar 
send you the above-lescribed watch and chain, postpaid, to your adc: 
solutely free of charze 
No one, therefore, need be without a watch equal for keeping time t 
in the neighborhood a single day longer. Iudeed, it will not take a day for anyone to get up this smal! 
only four subscribers at $1.00 each for the best family newspaper in the United States. 
Try it, and see for yourself how easy itis. Remember that this offer is only open for 30 days, so do not 
time in getting up your club. 
If anyone is unwilling to spare even the Itle time required to get up the club, we will send the watch and 
chain with Tue AMERICAN FARMER for one year to any one address for §2. 


REMEMBER 


that we do not care to dispose of the watch with single subscribers, but our object in this unparalleled offer {3 
to give the watch: free to our friends who will raise the clubs of eight, because we want THk AMERICAN Far’ 
to go for the coming year into every farmer’s nome in the country. To accomplish this we are willing to n 
the sacrifice which this offer entails. 


DO NOT LOSE TIME, 


but attend to this matter the very next day after you receive this offer. 


\ THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. ¢. 
ue A 


YARD OF ROSES.” 


Three Feet of the Most Beantiful Flower Pictures 
Ever Painted. 


The prettiest and most appropriate ornament for a bed-room, sitting-room or parlor 
yet devised. Sent to any address in the United States on receipt of 10 cents, 
Every girl and woman wants one. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 


SIGHTS AND SCENES OF THE WORLD! 


. 

These afford all fortunate possessors a feast for eye and intellect which ts grateful, perpetual, unsurpasset! 
These superb views are reproductions In the highest style of art from: photographs which picture Gorgeous 
Palaces, Grand Castles, Notabie Buildings, Historic Views. Ancient Ruins, Cathedrals, 
Theaters, ete., together with Earth’s Fairest and Most Inspiring Scenes, «il forming a complots 


PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THE SERIES: In every issue of Tk NATIONAL TRIBUNE & 
Scenes" coupon willappear. Mail the © Sights and Scenes” coupon ana 10 cents 
Department, National Tribune.” 
full name and address ; (3) inclose the necessary coupons and 10 cents, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


par We can now furnish the entire | SIGHTS AND SCENES OF THE WORLD. 


SPECIAL COUPON. 
To the Coupon Department, 


id 


ho 


’ 














“Sights and 
coin or stamps—to ** Coupon 


Be particular to (1) s.cate the number of the part desired; (2) your 





20 parts of Sights and Scenes, from | 
Number 1 to 20. Any of our readers 


who have been waiting to get the ; 
: : American Farmer: 
entire set at one time can now do so 


by cutting out this coupon, putting on | I inclose 


_-—.y for which 
it your name and address, and send- | send by mail Parts 
ing it to us with $2, Any of our 


Sights and Scenes of the World, to 





readers who may desire to order any 
of the Parts from No. 16 to No. 20, can 
cut out this coupon, indicating thereon 
the numbers wanted, and send it with 


10 cents for each part wanted. 
Coupon for Part 16 will be founda vn | 
page 4 as usual. | 

















shepherd did not give any importance to 
the milk question, as is done nowadays. 
The keep given Merino flocks was not 
calculated to develop great milkers; it 
was far better and more likely to pro- 
duce scrubs than to improve the size and 
early maturity, to say nothing of the 
fecundity, of the sheep. It was thought 
that it took twice as much milk to raise 
two lambs as one, and that the one would 
be more valuable than the two little 
ones, We once saw a Shropshire ewe 
with three lambs 12 weeks old that 
weighed, respectively, 75, 74 and 78 
pounds, aggregating 225 pounds. In this 
case some cow's milk had been used and 
the lambs had a creep “ where they were 
fed crushed oats regularly.” — 

The early-mutton lamb raisers prefer 
two lambs to one, and never complain of 
three, for they are prepared to take care 
them, and they know two. lambs will 
weigh more than one and bring the same 
price in the market. 

The English farmers appreciate fe- 
cundity, and breed for twin lambs; they 
select ewes from prolific families for 
breeders, and bring their ewes to the 
ram in booming condition, which is found 
to be favorable to the production of 
twins; they see to it that the ewes are in 
the right fix at yeaning time to have a 
good flow of milk ; and when the lambs 
are well on their feet, both the mothers 
and lambs have such feeds and in such 
quantities as wili produce the very best 
results. 

The old time way with us Merino 
breeders was to give corn and such hay 
as we had, usually timothy, and over-ripe 
at that, and expect everything to go on 
nicely. Such methods were unworthy 
the name, were a criminal fraud, and are 
not to be mentioned save in condemna- 
tion. No wonder that twin lambs were 
not wanted! No wonder that twin 
lambs were little and trifling under such 
a regime.—R. M. Bev. 
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Of the sreatest his- 
tory of the rebel- 
lion ever offered, 





320 Large Pages, 
750 Illustrations, 
Written by 


Leading 


Participants 
On Both Sides. 


An 
Incomparable 
Record. 
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Black Diamond. 


This ram is sired by Bolivar Seventh 
and that alone insures him a good ram 
and fine fleeced sheep. His wool staple 
had the same quality of his sire, more 
length by a fraction of an inch and more 
weight, owing to greater size. His 
fourth fleece weighed 25 pounds, run-; 
ning out without Summer grain, and ex- 
tensively used in the stud the Fall and 
Winter before. He showed more nerve 
and activity than any ram ever before 
raised from Bolivar, and was a noted 
breeder. 

The average good of his past ancestry 
is always insured, and though even 
small and refined in bone, flesh, fleece 
and all \outlines, they breed larger, 
better she@ than cra‘es twice as large, | 
on account of pure, vitalized blood, in- | 
suring vitality of growth from their in- | 
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wasa poor suckler, and the old-fashioned 


fused blood into any flock, bestowed upon them, 
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TWO GREAT FAIRS. 


Hagerstown and Frederick 
hold Their Annual Exhi- 
bitions, 


> 


iE 39th ANNUAL EX- 
ibition of the Washing- 
ton County Agricultural 
~ociety washeld at Hagers- 
cown, Md., from Oct. 9 to 
12 inclusive. 
waday morning at nine o’clock 
arshal Gerbig, with aids, followed 
olumbia Band, marched to the 

















MAIN ENTRANCE TO FAIR GROUNDS, 


grounds amid stirring strains of music 
and declared the fair opened. Fully 
700 people were on the grounds at the 
opening ceremonies, The weather was 
discouraging, and the indications for rain 
that hung tire fora couple of days tended 
to keep many persons, who would other- 
wise attend on the opeving day, away in 
the hope that next day and later in the 
week it would be more agreeable. A 


heavy rain had fallen Tuesday night, and 
continued in a drizzle during the fore- 
noon of Wednesday, but by noon the 
clouds had vanished and the sun shone 
inallits glory. For the rest of the week 
the weather was delightful and the at- 
tendance was larger than any previous 
year. About 40,000 persons were on the 
grounds Thursday. 
MAIN BUILDING. 


For years the main building has been 
the center of attraction, especially for the 


ladies, and this year was noexception. It 
was here that friends assembled »-+ sty 
to view the beautif-2 <amibits but to have 
Bocial chats as well. 

Among the exhibits on the first floor 
Were sewiny machines, planos and organs, 
hardware and cutlery, bieyeles and sun- 
dries, and leather goods. The bakers of 
Hecker’s buckwheat and griddle cakes, 
Which were given away every day during 
the fair, occupied considerable space. 

Ou the second floor was immense 
quantiti tine bread, rolls, biscuits, 
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MACHINE DISPLAY. 
fakes both large and small, in every 
Variety; utter, ham, chicken, wines of 
fvery kind, including raspberry, grape, 
blacker y, Coneord, Catawa, Niagara, 
goucherry, plum, fox-grape; canned ap- 
pl *, peaches, pears, quinces, pineapples ; 
jams, *, marmalades, butters, sour 
Peppers, chow chow, sour cucumbers, 
falsip, sweet and sour pickles, 

ART DEPARTMENT. 
, Jue of the most attractive places at 
- lair was the third story of the main 
widing, whieh, by the way, has now as- 
meng more up-to-date name of 
aia tures building” and a flag from 
we top the building announced 
tha i big letters Here was the 
mt ner and lovers of the esthetic 
and admire the display of 

IUCH MACHINERY. 
a. chinery exhibit this year was 


|, considering that numerous 
‘vers have discontinued exhi- 
ir products at fairs owing to 
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' WILHELM PAINT COMPANY’S EX- 
HIBIT, 
expense connected with mov- 
“4 : © Space from the main building 
“c“bcry hall was all taken, 


FLORAL HALL. 


great 


One ; 


cultural exhibit was arranged in the 


the fair. Everywhere could be seen 
sideshows, lemonade and peanut stands, 
tent shows, and numerous special attrac- 
tions which go to make a successful 
County fair. 


THE HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, 


which is exclusively for lady exhibitors, 
was besieged on all sides, and many were 





center of the building directly beneath | 
the dome. Both ends contain horticul- | 
tural and agricultural displays, each of | 
which was much larger and finer than | 


last year. 
THE CATTLE SHOW. 


The cattle exhibit last year was con- 
sidered the finest ever heldin Maryland, | 
but this year it was not only mueh finer 
but almost half again as large. Several 
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WITH THE CATTLE. 


new breeds were shown. The large herds 
from raisers in other States were much 
admired and a new interest in fine im- 
ported cattle has been stinulated among 
the farmers.. The exhibit of cattle em- 
braced all the throughtbred classes in the 
land; prominently among the leading 
varieties may be mentioned, the short- 
horn Durhams, Polled Aberdeen Angus, 
Brown Swiss, _Herefords, Holstein 
Friesian, the Dutch Belted cattle, 
Devons, Guernseys, Ayrshires, and a 
fine display of Jerseys. 
FINE SHEEP EXHIBIT. 

The exhibit of sheep this year was very 
fine. Several hundred head were there, 
embracing breeds never before shown to 
Washington County stock raisers. The 
old pens were not numerous enough to 
accommodate the demand, and new ones 
were erected Monday. The Shropshires, 





ALWAYS A WINNER IN HIS CLASS. 


Dorset Horns, Merinos, Southdowne, 
Cotswelde; and Oxford were among the 
leading classes shown. 


HEAVY HOGS. 


The exhibit of hogs in all respects was 
far superior to that of last year. 
There are a number of fine grades that 
were not here last year, and the number 
exhibited has been nearly doubled. 
The breeds are Yorkshire, Essex and 
Berkshire. 


HANDSOME HORSES. 


Washington County may well pride 
herself on her fine horses. This is one 
of the best Counties in the State for stock 
raising, and the splendid exhibit of 
horses at the fair shows it to be true. 
The exhibit is worth fully $100,000 and 
embraces many high-grades, including 
Percherons, standard-bred trotters, 
throughbreds, Cleveland bays, heavy 
draft and quick draft horses, driving 
horses, and horses for all purposes. 


AT FREDERICK. 
It seems almost impossible for two 
cities within 25 miles of each other to 


same time and each be successful. 
such is the case and each County 
may well point with pride to their own 

















THE LAZY PORKER. 


achievements. For reasons best known to 
the Managers of each association the 
dates of each occasion are indentically 
the same. 

While much has been said of the 
Hagerstown Fair as the greatest event 
of its kind, undoubtedly the Frederick 
Fair is a close second for the honors of 
first place. The two Counties are wag- 
ing a friendly war of rivalry between 
themselves which proves an incentive 
to push them foward in their work to ex- 
cel the other if possible, and to make 
their Fair the greatest on record. ~No 
doubt this rivalry is responsible for the 
beautiful displays which have just taken 
place. When man has a personal pride 
and a distinct object to accomplish, he 
will labor harder to do his best to promote 
the ral results, 

e attendance was the largest yet 
seen on the grounds, and estimates are 
placed at about 30,000 on Thursday, 
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unds was floral hall, The flori- 


which is considered the greatest day of 


noon before being able to enter their 
exhibits. Everything, 


hold such large demonstrations at the | 
Yet | 


compelled to wait until late in the after- 


however, was 
gotten in place, and was, indeed, a 
sight worth seeing. Quantities of ele- 
gant looking cake, Maryland beat bis- 
cuits, baking powder biscuits, rusks, plain 
and French rolls and homemade bread 
were arranged in cases along the sides. 
The center, as usual, was taken up with 
the exhibit of preserves, and was as large, 
if not larger, than former years. 


FANCY WORK. 


The worsted work department was re- 
plete with handsome designs in fancy 
crochet work, fancy knitting, crocheted 
shawls, knitted slippers, shawls, mits and 
hose. In silk could be seen chenille work, 
white embroidery on flannel, skeletor 
tmbroidery, embroidery in velvet, plush, 
eable covers, etc. 

ART DEPARTMENT. 


In the art department there was 
a larger collection of paintings and 
drawings than usual. Besides the indi- 
vidual entries in oil and water colors, 
there were also some fine specimens of 
paintings executed by the pupils of the 
Woman’s College and Maryland School 





SPLENDID FOR PIES. 


for the Deaf. A collection from the 
Samuel Ready School, of Baltimore, was 
an interesting exhibit. 


VARIOUS EXHIBITS, 


Notwithstanding the extreme scarcity 
of fruits the pomological department was 
fairly well supplied with apples, pears 
and others fruits A fine exhibit in 
farm products was shown. Different 
varieties of wheat and corn, oats, clover 
seed, timothy seed, etc., attest the high 
state of cultivation of the Frederick 
County farms. The exhibit of carriages, 
machinery and implements and the 
many other articles was up to that of 
former years. 


tams and pigeons. " ‘the high standing of 
these gentlemen and their thorough knowl- 
edge of the buis much to promote 
the success of the ion, The satisfac- 
tion of having the birds judged by men 
who are competeng, and awarding pre- 
miums where they, rightfully belong, has 
done much towards the advancement of 


the show at Hegenin™- ‘Mr. Dreven- 
stedt is the editor of the American Fan- 


cier, of Johnstown, N. Y.; Mr. Brown is 
i I 





the able Secretary of the American 
Poultry Association of the United States, 
and Mr. Long is an authority of high 
repute on the subject of pigeons. 

The show was under the direction of 
Mr. John L. Cost, who has acted in this 
capacity for many years past. It is a 
conceded fact that a large portion of the 
credit is due him for his untiring efforts 
to make it the greatest show on earth. 

Among the attractions in the Poultry 
Department was the fine display of Polish 
fowls of Col. R. J. Hamilton, of Spring- 
field, Mass. These birds are the best 
specimens of their kind and win over all 
competition. The Colonel confines him- 
self entirely to breeding Polish, and he 
is an authority for the fowls that wear 
the crest. 

Another who believes in a “ specialty” 
class is the venerable Dr. H. W. Dorsey, 
of New Market, Md. The Doctor’s hob- 
by is the Brown Leghorn, and he breeds 
them true to the standard. The males 
shown by him were gracefully ornament- 
ed with hackles that glistened with 
rich golden tinge and black stripes 
down the center of the feathers. The 
females were of a rich brown through- 
out and elegantly marked feathers. 
Dr. Dorsey may ,well ,feel proud of his 
success in breeding the ever-popular 
Leghorn. 

The exhibits of. the Poultry Annex 
were interesting ta the visitor. Every stage 
of incubation was, here shown, frgm the 
machine that was got in operation to the 





THE POULTRY ANNEX. 
machine that was hatching the chicks in 
earnest reality. 
The Prairie State Incubator convinced 





LIVE STOCK. 
The stock department included a 


stock. The sheep and hog department 
was also well filled, and the exhibit in the 
entire stock line is highly satisfactory to 
the managers. An object of great in- 
terest on the grounds was the Queen 
from Montevue. Gaily attired in almost 
every color of the rainbow she peram- 





SHOWING HIS POINTS. 


bulated through the crowd with the ut- 
most satisfaction to herself and consider- 
able amusement to the crowd. 


POULTRY AT HAGERSTOWN. 


The last Annual Exhibiton of Poultry 
at the Hagerstown Fair, held in that 
City from Oct. 9 to 12, was the grandest 
gathering of fine birds this country has 
ever seen. Well-known authorities say 
that it even eclipses the famous Madison 
Square Garden show. Be this as it may 
every poultryman present is of the opin- 
ion that he was well paid for his trip, and 
votes it the best of the kind yet seen. 

In the limited space alloted for this 
article it would be impossible to go into 
the details of the show; we will there- 
fore confine ourselves to the subject as a 
whole. Ona rough count the birds ex- 
hibited were over 4,000, embracing speci- 
mens of every variety. The coops in the 
extra large building used for poultry 
were entirely taken up, and many birds 
were placed in the Poultry Annex. The 
more popular varieties, as the Brahmas, 





THE WAGON EXHIBIT. 


Plymouth Rocks, W yandottes, Leghorns, 
Polish, Cochins and Langshans, were out 
in force. These birds were the fineest 
specimens of their kind, which made the 
competition for honors very strong and 
interesting. 

Messrs. J. H. Drevenstedt, G. 0. 
Brown and J. C. Long were the Official 
Judges. The two former judged the 





poultry and the latter judged the ban- 





Mong list of registered and thoroughbred | 


the people that it was possible to hatch 


chicks without much exertion. Mr. 

| Cooper, who represented this company, 
ha a show all to himself. He had sev- 
eral machines in operation and a com- 
plete brooder plant to mother the young- 
sters after they were taken from the in- 
cubators. Several hundred were hatch- 
ed and cared for during the fair. 

The Juniata and Pineland Incubators 
were also shown in full operation. Mr. 
Kearns, of the Juniata Company, ex- 
plained fully the workings of his ma- 
chine in detail. The method of regulat- 
ing the heat is of a new plan and differs 
from that employed by any other. This 
regulator is arranged scientifically to 
raise and lower the flame of the lamp 
when the temperature in the egg chamber 
is not correct. This principle strikes at the 
cause when it operates on the flame, and 
does not heat or cool the egg chamber 
with the lamp in full blast. This prinei- 
ple also is a great saving in the cost 
of operating an incubator. 

The display of pigeons were very 
fine. There were specimensof all classes, 
from the dainty little Turbit to the large 
and powerful Runt. Turkeys, ducks, 
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A BROODER HOUSE, 
geese, guinea fowls, owls, peafowls, 
coons, ferrets, guninea pigs, and rabbits, 
were there in profusion. In fact, it 
would be difficult to find a single variety 
of the feathered tribes and specimens of 
pet stock that could not be seen at this 
show. It was thé-fancier’s harvest, and 
the advantages reaped, will redound to 
the interest and benefit of those who were 
there as well as to’the capable managers 
of the Great Hagerstown Fair. 
POULTRY AT PKEDERICK. 

The Poultry exhibit at the Frederick 
County Fair was well patronized by 
breeders throughout the country. Oc- 
curring as it did at the same time as the 
Hagerstown Fair, the attendance of 
poultrymen was not, as large as it would 
have been if the arrangements had been 
different. There were nearly 2,000 
specimens on show, including poultry, 
pigeons, and pet stock. 

Messrs. Reilsnider, Kefauver, and 
Boileau were the three largest exhibitors. 
The birds shown by these |g rap-wen 
have already been mentioned in these 
columns; nothing can be added to what 
has been said of their fine qualities. 

Among the principal exhibitors are 
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irely & Co. R. T. Cramer, 


Edward Hewes, Lewis McKensie, of 
Frederick; Boileau & Son, and 8S. M. 
Kefauver, of Middletown ; W. W. Wat- 
son, Ohio; Dr. E. H. Witmore, Lancas- 
ter County, Pa.; A. R. Rhinehart, Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J.; Pattingall Bros, Walk- 
ersville; Isiah Myers, Leesburg, Va.; 
Jos. Krouse, Roselle, N. J.; J. J. Briden, 
Pottstown, Pa.; H. W. Dorsey, New 
Market; W. C. Doty, Jefferson; Jno. 
Fox, Frederick County; Dr. D. P. Fry 





POULTRY DEPARTMENT, HAGERSTOWN FAIR. 


W. Gilbert, of Middleburg, W. Va. and 


Jesse Reifsnider, of Frederick. 


pee at ence 
Out in Kansas, 

Epiror Poutrry Department: I 
am just in from a spell of hen-house 
cleaning, all spattered and white. I 
use an old dress and a pair of shoes that 
I keep expressly for such work. I have 
got a clean hen-house. I thought I 
would like to tell the friends how I 
manage my chicken affairs, and if any 
one knows of a more successful way I 
am always glad to learn. Now, I don’t 
want anybody to picture me as a rich 
farmer’s wife who never has cares or 
disappointments, and who raises pure- 
bred chickens on a high scale; but, 





JOHN L. COST, SUPERINTENDENT POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT, HAGERSTOWN FAIR. 
instead, I am a moderately-poor farmer's 
wife, who tries to help keep up expenses 
by raising chiekens. I am succeeding 
fairly well. The way I get along best 
is the way I am going to tell you about, 
and the knowledge I have I gained 
mostly from my own experience. I 
suppose my chickens are what would be 
termed as dunghills; though, I believe, 
there’s more in the care than the 
quality of the fowl. My home is ona 
farm of 60 acres four and a half miles 
from town, and my chickens number 
125 hens and seven roosters; they have 
free range, and can go as far as they 
want to go. Our hen-house is 8x16 feet, 
with 30 nest boxes, but we need more. 
They are made in sections with three boxes 
in each section, so I can handle them 
myself. When I want to clean them I 
take part of them out one morning and 
whitewash them, let them dry, and put 





DR. H. W. 


DORSEY. 
them back ; the next morning I do the 


balance the same way. Before setting 
my hens I whitewash the nest box out 
and fiil with clean straw; after two days, 
or when the straw is well settled, I take 
sulphur aud into it mix a few drops of 
carbolic acid, say six drops of the acid to 
one pint of the sulphur, and sprinkle it 
freely in the nest and over the eggs. 
In a week, or not less than five days before 
the time for hatching, I repeat the 
sprinkling the same as before. I also 
keep the nests for the laying hens well 
sprinkled with the mixture. I have 
used this remedy very successfully 
for three Summers as a preventive 
against lice and the little mites. 

I am not bothered with the mites any 
more. ‘The worst trouble for me is with 
the lice on the chickens when they are 
about a month old. The house has a dirt 
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COL. RB. J. HAMILTON. 
floor, which I clean once a week and 
gprinkle thickly with air-slacked lime. 





The roost, boxes, roost poles and walls I 
whitewash as often as possible, the oftener 
the better; though my time is somewhat 
limited, as I am the milkmaid, market 
man, hay raker, and potato digger, and 
am being in a dozen places in five min- 
utes, as all housekeepers are. I am the 
mother of one sweet little blue-eyed girl 
three and a half years old who tears her 
dresses easy and thay have to be mended 
by hand. Right here I may mention that 
a sewing machine is what I expect to 
turn my chicken money into next fall, 
providing I don’t have a stronger call 
somewhere else. I sell all my old chickens 
every year and start up with young ones. 
in this way you have considerable pocket 
money at once; besides, the young ones 
you sell along, and they do so much better. 
I live in a country where the women 
folks are the very ones interested: in the 
chickens. Oh, yes! the men are too when 
they are to be eaten or sold. This 
is natural, I suppose. But, there, the 
clock says five and that means stop. 
—Kansas READER. 
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From Iowa. 
Epitor Poutrry Department: I 
am a farmer’s wife and am much inter- 
ested in everything pertaining to the 
farm, especially the garden and poultry 
yard. I trust I shall never lose my in- 
terest in the farmhouse, as that is 
woman’s first duty, but I cannot agree 
with some writers that no woman can 
raise a garden and poultry, and at the 





ON THE LAWN. 


same time keep house properly. Some 
of the best housekeepers I know do all 
these things and find time to read and 
visit their friends occasionally. They 
don't consider themselves, drudges as 
some people express it. Oh! we get 
tired sometimes, like all other laborers, 
but not tired of our lot. At least this is 
my experience, and our Maker has given 
us one day in seven to go to church and 
rest ourselves, 

I wish to tell the readers of THE 
AMERICAN FARMER my experience with 
the greatest pest known to poultry raisers 
in southern Iowa. We call them mites, 
they being no larger than the point of a 
pin, but when a poultry house becomes 
infested with them they increase so fast 
that roosts, nests, walls and floor are one 
teeming mass of insects. When I dis- 
covered them in my poultry house I be- 
gan fighting them, but they soon got the 
start of me to the detriment of my fine 
flock of Plymouth Rock hens, of which 
I was very proud; many of which died 
on the nests. I lost 150 eggs by the 
hens leaving them ; some of them being 
just ready to hatch. I was advised to 
burn the building as the only way of ex- 
terminating them, but by faithfully 
scalding the house and applying coal oil 
to roosts I believe I am rid of them. 
They are quite numerous in this part of 
Iowa, and are supposed to originate with 
song birds; the nests of the peewee 
and yellow hammer being often found 
teeming with them.—A Sisre_r, Moravia, 
Towa. 





Make the Hens Lay. 


Eprrok Pouttry DEPARTMENT: 
At this season of the year perhaps there is 
nothing that will sooner induce the hens 
to attend to their legitimate business of 
producing eggs than a hot dish of food 
at noon. If this consists of cooked sour 
milk seasoned with a little salt and 
plenty of red pepper, the hens will be 
happy. In lieu of this, boiled oats is 
excellent forthem. With a good feed 
of corn or oats and wheat in the morn- 
ing, hot food at noon and plenty of 
wheat at about five o’clock for their 
evening meal, hens ought to thrive and 
lay plenty of eggs. For the best egg- 
producing grain we consider that wheat 
ranks first, and at its present low price 
it is a cheap food also. It is some 
trouble to fuss with poultry, but now, 
when the price of eggs are having an 
upward tendency, we expect to be repaid 
for our extra work in caring for them.— 
Mrs. O. W. CRAWFORD. 

The Black Minorca. 

Eprror Pouttry DEPARTMENT: 
The Black Minorcas are a laying breed ; 
they never set until they are seven to 
nine years old. ‘They are a glossy black, 
with pure, milky-white earlobes, clean, 
slate-colored legs, bright-red combs and 
wattles, 

The cock’s comb grows very large and 
has tall points or spikes, which make 
them look very pretty. The hen’s comb 
is like the cock’s, only it tops over instead 
of standing erect. They are great layers; 
an zarly-hatched pullet will begifi lay- 
ing when it is only five to six months old. 
They lay a large, milk-white egg, twice 
as large as the Leghorn. Their flesh 
is very rich, juicy, and fine grained, but 
most people won’t buy it, “because its 
skin is white.” 

The Black Minorca of course isn’t 
as good a market fowl as the Plymouth 
Rock, because they are not so large. If 
you want to raise Black Minorcas you 
will have to have an incubator or else 
keep a few other kind of hens to set. I 
think it pays best to keep the full blood- 
ed stock ; then you can dress them for 
market or sell them for breeding pur- 
poses, and the eggs are worth just as 
much as common hens for market ; besides, 
you can sell them for setting purposes. 

The Black Minorcas like lots of range, 
but can be confined if given place to 
scratch in, and plenty of fresh water and 
green food in the Summer and Winter, 
if possible. In the Winter you should 
plant a piece of ground with lettuce for 
the chickens, The little chicks like let- 





tuce as well as they do any other feed 


that can be given them, especially if 
they are confined in yards or coops. All 
chickens should have some kind of grit 
ty substance to grind their food.’ If it 
is impossible to get sand, a good plan is 
to pound up broken plates, saucers, cups, 
etc., and you will be surprised how the 
chickens will eat it, gobbling it down as 
if it were corn. Broken glass, however, 
should never be given to them, as it will 
cut through their crop and gizzard, and is 
likely to cause their death. It is the 
opinion of some people that a chicken 
should not have fresh air. They think 
that if they put them in an air-tight 
house that is warm they are all right. 
This is a mistake; the chicken needs ven- 
tilation as much as anyone or anything; 
but there must not be a draft di- 
rectly on them, for this will make them 
have the roup,ete. Chickens will not 
freeze their combs if no draft strikes 
them.— WILuts &. Bacue, Iowa. 





Florida has the largest orange crop 
this year in her history. 












A Fortune 
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Eggs 


Feed Green Bones to your 
hens and they will lay. 


Green Bone is the best egg 
producer. 


Cut your bones with 








WEBSTER & HANNUM’S 
IMPROVED 


GREEN BONE GUTTER. 


The best machine of the 
kind in the world. Highest 
honors at World’s Fair. 

Cheap, durable, easy run- 
ning. Send for catalogue. 


WEBSTER & HANNUM, 


Appaxy Srt., Cazenovia, N. Y. 





ALL ABOUT TEXAS. 
The Southwest Texas 
Ulustrated Magazine 


Tells all about what is being said and 
done in the way of the development and 
settlement of The Great Southwest. In- 
valuable to the Homeseeker, Investors, 
Landowners, and the average reader. 
$2 per annum. 


SPECIAL. 


To the first 500 sending in this clip- 
ping and $1.50 this Magazine and 
AMERICAN FarMER will both be sent 
one year. Address 


T. J. SKAGGS, Publisher, 


BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 
When writing mention this paper. 














pO YOU GROW 
FLOWERS OR VEGETABLES ? 


The Seaside Gardener will helo you. 
It tells how to grow plants and vege- 
tables. Through its columns you may 
ask any question of general interest to 
plant culture. Subscription price only 
50 cents per year. Published monthly. 
Twenty pages. Every person sending 
50 cents for one year’s subscription will 
get a premium worth the subscription 
price. Plants, bulbs, and seeds given 
away. Send for premium list.—C. §. 
TAIT, Publisher, Brunswick, Ga. 


“VICTOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. 
Absolutely self-regrlating. 
The simplest, most reliable, 

and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
logue in the market. Circulars free, 
ficentsa) GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, Dh 


When writing mention this paper. 


Larger 
Hens Lay sree 

fertile 
eggs—hard shell and double the number 
when fed on GREEN CUT BONE, 
—————- You can save—————in money ; 

hours of 
DOL L A R S ator and 

bushels of grain by using 
Mann's Bone Cutter 
> stand cheapest. Price $10 and upward. 


[llus.Catalogue Free if you nanie this paper, 


F. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mase. 


FERTILIZERS ARE UNPROFITABLE, 


Unless they contain sufficient Potash. 

Complete fertilizers should contain at least six per 
cent. of Potash. 

Fertilizers for Potatoes, Tobacco, Fruits, and Vege 
tables should contain trom 10 to 15 per cent. of Potash, 
Farmers should use fertilizers containing enough Pot 
ash, or apply Potash salis, such as Muriate of Ayers 
Sulphate of Potash and Kainit. For information an 
pamphlets, address, German Kall Works, 93 Nassau 
St., New York City. 

When writing mention this paper. 


ECCS! ECCS! ECCS! 


For hatching from a fine strain of large, vigorous 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS, 


Greatest Egg Producers ef the 19th Century. 
No Inbreeding. No Disease. Field Range. 
Eggs, $1 per 13; $2 per 30. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
JOHN M. DAILEY. 

Morgan Ave., Holmead Manor, Washington, D.C. 


























THE KINC OF PICEONS. 
Few Homing Pigeons 
for sale at low price. Rare 
chance to get fine birds 
Send two-cent stamp for 
f prices, 

GEORGE FE. HOWARD, 


Box 54, 
West Washington, D. C. 
' Pear, 


LANT Blackberry, REES Apple, 
Currants, Gooseberry, Peach, Chestnut, 
Asparagus, Grapes. Walnut. Send for 
Catalogue. 
J. S. COLLINS’ SON, Moorestown, N.J. 


When writing mention this paper. 


INCUBATORS &BROODERS 


Brooders only &%. Best & Cheapest 
for raising chicks. 401st Premiu ms 
4000 Testimonials. Sond for Cat’l'g. 
G.S. SINGER, Box §, Cardington, 0. 
When writing mention this paper. 


GROUND MOLES. 


Their habits and how to catch them. A Book Free, 
L. H. OLMSTEAD, Hasbrouck Heighty 
New Jersey. 
' When writing mention this paper 
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blished Monthly at Washi D. C., and 
Baltimore, Md., by 
The American Farmer Company, 
1720 New York Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SOUTHERN EDITION OFFICE: 
228 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE YEAR IN ADVANCE, - « 60CENTS 


Write for special inducements to club raisers. 
Advertising rates made known upon applica- 








GP Our readers will oblige us, when ge | 
to parties advertising in this paper, if they wil 
state that they saw the advertisement in THE 
AMERICAN FARMER. This is little trouble and 
costs nothing, but it helps us, and is informa- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 





a sending in subscriptions specify 

whether for General or Southern Edltions. 

Unless specially directed for the Southern Edi- 

tion, all subscriptions will be entered for the 
eral Edition. 


OUR NEW CLUB OFFERS. 


‘We have arranged to club with the Week/y 
Witness of New York. Its price is $1 a year 
when taken alone. The Witness isa 16 page 
weekly paper and among its contributors 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D.; Rev. John Hall, 
D. D., L. L. D.; Rev. Robert S. MacArthur, 
D. D.; Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D.; Rev. 
M. C. Lockwood, D. D., of Cincinnati; cur- 
rent weekly sermon by Dr. Talmage; Sunday 
school lesson by Dr. George F. Fentecost, ete. 
It is one of the strongest and most popular 
family newspapers publised. 

The Witness and THE AMERICAN FARMER 
will be sent to any address for one year post- 

id for the small sum of $1.20 for both pub- 
ications. 

Sabbath Reading is a 16 page weekly paper, 
non-political, non-sectarian; no secular news. 
“Determined not to know anything among 

ou save Jesus Christ.’’ Good, not goody. 
Religious, not dull. Contains Sunday school 
Lesson; Christian Endeavor Topic; Sermons; 
Stories; Live Reports of City Missions. Six- 
teen pages filled with the best Christian 
thought of the age. Sabbath Reading alone 
costs 50 cents a year, but we have made an ar- 
rangement with its publishers so that we can 
send both it and THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
postpaid, to any address for one year for only 
75 cents. 

At Home and Abroad, the leading musical 
monthly publication of New York City, will 
be sent one year, with THE AMERICAN FAr- 
MER, for $1.10, both papers postpaid. Every 
number of At Home and Abroad contains a 
collection of vocal and instrumental music 
that could not be bought separately in sheet 
form in the stores for less than 70 cents. Re- 
* member, that by our arrangement 12 num- 
bers of this publication and THE AMERICAN 
FarMER for a year for only $1.10. 

These offers are open to ali subscribers in 
connection with THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Neither the Weekly Witness, Sabbath Reading, 
nor At Home and Abroad can be furnished by 
ws without a subscription to THE AMERICAN 
FARMER for one year accompanying the 
order. . 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


The American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 

We will send Tue American Farm- 
ER and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a reduced rate for the 
two. The following is a partial list of 
the periodicals that we club with: 


Name of Requar With the Ameri- 
Perivdiedl. can Farmer. 
Pansy $1 5 


8 
r Little Men and 
SWFomen ers 125 
orthington aga- 
zi . = s® 


The Nationa! Tribune. ( 1 

American Gardening... ) ; 
a 

The Tonnes Sportsman 

Our Illustrated Press. . 


Almost a New York Daily. 

That Democratic wonder, the New York 
Weekly World, has just changed its weekly 
into a twice-a-week paper, and you can now 
get the two papers a week for the same old 

$1 a year. 

Think of it! The news from New York 
right at your door fresh every three days—104 


papers a year. ’ 
_ We have made arrangements by which we 


can furnish THE AMERICAN FARMER and 
the twice-a-week New York World all for only 
$1.15 a year. Here is the opportunity to get 
your own local paper and the New York 
World twice every week at extraordinarily 
bow rates. 


TO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 
Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, witha 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
— investments that you can make. 
e hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
eall your neighbor’s attention to the 
paper. ii 


SIGHTS AND SCENES 
OF THE WORLD. 


‘art 16, Number 16. 4 
NUMBERS CHANGED EVERY ISSUE. - 


Cut this coupon out and forward it, to- — 
gether with 


Five Tao-Gent Postage Stamps, 


to the Coupon Department of THz AmeERr- * 
CAN FARMER, and you will receive the 

elegant portfolio of photogra 
tised. our advertisemen 
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The Germans afo at the old trick of 
resorting to false pretexts to shut out our 
agricultural products. The landowners 
have recently got the upper hand again 
in Germany, and one of their first acts 
has been to prohibit the importation of 
American cattle and beef, on the plea 
that the Texas fever is raging here, and 
may be introduced into Germany. This is 
even sillier than the former pretext that 
American hogs are trichinous, and 
therefore our pork is a dangerous article 
of diet. Texas fever, even if it existed, 
is not contagious, and no possible risk 
would be run by allowing the freest im- 
portation of American beef. The simple 
fact is that the price of meat is unusually 
high in Europe, on account of last year’s 
terrible drouth. The German landown- 
ers, or “the Agrarian Party,” as they 
are generally called, want a chance to 
partially recoup their losses, by getting 
a good figure for their meats. The im- 
portation of Americar meats interferes 
with this scheme. Hence the prohibi- 
tion. 





Tue Wilson Iniquity hits all around. 
Spokane, Wash., dealers thought they saw 
a good thing in the price of potatoes in 
New York, and shipped thither 500 
carloads of the choicest products of 
Washington soil. - Unfortunately the 
English and Scotch growers had the 
same They shipped in large 
quantities at lower prices than the 


idea. 


Washington people, broke the market, 
and the Pacific Coast potatoes were sold 
te pay freight and commission«charges. 
A consignment of 234 steers and 50 





cows from Sabinas, Mexico, recently sold | 
at Chicago at prices which netted the | 
Mexican owners $10.83 a head, after | 
paying freight and other charges. 

This they thought a good price, and will | 
follow up the business. - Under the Mc- | 
Kinley Bill the duty was $10 a head, | 
or nearly as much as the Mexicans got | 
for their cattle. 





Sex what comes of all this prating by 
the Tariff Deformers of “a foreign 
market.” In 12 months, under the 
Reciprocity clause of the McKinley Bill, 
we sold to Cuba and the adjacent | 
Spanish islands 3,250,000 barrels of | 
flour, equivalent to over 15,000,000 | 
bushels of wheat. More than 1,000,000 


barrels went from St. Louis and the 





country roundabout. Our flour was 
admitted to Cuba under a duty of 92) 
There 
a large quantity of corn, oats, etc., 

shipped tothe islands. The Wilson Bill | 
abrogated the reciprocity, and the duty | 


cents a barrel. was also 


on American flour was immediately re- 
stored to $5 a barrel, and to 85 cents a | 
bushel on corn. The trade has of course 


been ruined. 





Anprew CARNEGIE is telling the) 
English workingmen that the pecple of | 
the United States get more for $5 than | 
any other in the whole world .Of course, 
this is undeniably true, but why adver- 
tise the fact to the foreigners? It is 


enough that we know it ourselves. 





Every man and boy wants and 
should have a good, reliable watch. It 
saves its price every few months in the 
saving of time. See our Great Watch 
Offer in another column. This watch is 
no cheap, unreliable affair, but first-class 
in every respect, and the best cheap 
watch ever offered the public. Be sure 
to get it. ae 
OUR GREAT WATCH OFFER. 

See our Great Watch Offer in another 
This is positively the best 
cheap watch ever offered the American 





column. 


or any other people, and it is no trouble 
in the world to get it. Any live man or 
boy can get us up a club in a few min- 
utes at any gathering of farmers and be 
in possession of a watch that looks as well 
and is as good a timekeeper as one that 
costs 10 or 20 times as much. Don’t 
neglect the opportunity, but go to work 
at once. 

Cot. Bos INGERSOLL compressed pro- 
tectionism into a single sentence when he 
said that if this country hopes to prosper 
“we must give America and American 
markets to Americans; we must produce 
and support our own mechanics; we 
must keep our furnaces full of fire and 
our chimneys full of smoke; we must 
make what we use; we must take care 
of ourselves and let other nations do the 
same.” the 
TWO PAPERS AT LESS THAN THE 

PRICE OF ONE. 

We have made arrangements by which 
we can offer Toe AMERICAN FARMER 
and The Breeder’s Gazette at a very low 
figure—that is, $1.50 a year for both. 
The subscription price of The Breeder’s 
Gazette alone is $2.0 year. This is a 
chance to get two good papers for very 
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The Charleston News Courier has 
been doing good work for some time 
past in rousing the people of South 
Carolina to an appreciation of the value 
of sheep. It laments: “ We dare say 
there are not a few children of pretty 
large growth on many of the farms of 
the State who have never seen a sheep 
in their lives. It would not surprise us 
to learn that there are really more such 
children in the State than there are 
sheep. There are probably thousands of 
grown people in the State who have not 
seen a sheep, alive or dead, in 10 or 15 
or 20 years, and who have not tasted 
mutton in almost as long a time. 

“This is not as it should be. We do 
not wish to exaggerate the condition of 
things it this respect, but we do not 
think we have exaggerated it in any of 
the statements made here. And if we 
have not, it is high time to begin to 
work in earnest to effect a reform that 
is of so much possible importance and 
profit to our farming and other interests . 
and there is no better way of starting 
the work of such reform than by enlist- 
ing the Fair Association and the intelli- 
gent and enterprising farmers it repre- 
sents in that work.” 

The News and Courier goes on to say 
with entire truth that it has been 
demonstrated that sheep can be success- 
fully raised in South Carolina. 

“Tt has every needed advantage for 
both the production and manufacture of 
wool, and if it will make its advantages 
known by employing them and exhibit- 
ing the practical results, sheep growers 
and wool manufacturers will come from 
other States to prosecute their industry 
here.” 

This is all very sensible and public- 
spirited. 
with the News and Courier is that is has 


The only quarrel we have 


been for years trying to nullify all 
this by clamoring for free wool, which was 
the deadliest blow that could be de- 
livered against the very progress it now 
urges so forcibly. 





REDUCTION IN COST OF LIVING. 


The following comparison of the whole- 
sale prices of provisions in 1869 and this 
year, taken from the American Grocer, 
wiil be interesting : 


1804. 
Flour, per barrrel $ 3.30 
Sugar, per pound mt O48! 
Coffee, per pound -183 
Tea, per pound 20F | 
Rice, per pound -O4¢ 
Mess beef per barrel 8.19 
Mess pork, per barrel 13.80 
Lard, per pound O74 
Butter, per pound 254 
Cheese, per pound 104 
Canned tomatoes, No. 3, doz.... 95 
Canned corn, No. 2, d0Z....+.+++ -80 
Canned peaches, No. 3, doz..... 1.20 
Canned salmon, No. 1, doz 1.55 


18% 

+25 

14 
2.10 


2.75 


3.50 
3.75 


The only increase is in the price of 
coffee, which we foolishly put on the free 
list, whereupon the Brazilians clapped 
an export duty on, and built a navy out 
of the free gift made to them from the 
revenues of the United States. 





ENGLAND only requires about 170,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat a year. 
we willing to sacrifice every other Ameri- 


Are 


can interest in order to sell her a portion 
of that, especially when we are sure that 
Russia and Argentina stand ready to 
underbid the lowest offer that we can 
make? Thisis the whole question in the 
smallest kind of a nutshell. The Tariff 
Deformers beat the gong incessantly 
about “increased foreign markets for 


” 


farm products.” Yet, if we supplied 
every bushel of wheat which England 
imports, we would only sell her 170,- 
000,000 bushels, while to-day Russia 
offers her a surplus of 140,000,000 
bushels, and Argentina of 84,000,000 
bushels at virtually any price she is 
willing to pay. If she can buy Ameri- 
can wheat for 75 cents, they will take 
70 cents; if she can get wheat from the 
United States for 70 cents, they will 
take 65, and so on downward. The 
plain moral of this is: “Stop raising 
wheat to export, and go to producing 
the $300,000,000 worth of agricultural 
products which we buy abroad every 
year.” 


Amone the first fruits of Tariff De- 
form was the offer in the Baltimore Corn 





and Flour Exchange recently of Russian 
barley in unlimited quantities for feeding 
purposes, at one cent a pound, duty 
paid. We have constantly reminded 
our readers thag if the duties were taken 
off cereals, we could look to see the At- 
lantic seaboard supplied with wheat and 
other grains from Russia, Argentina, and 
elsewhere. 


Farmers, as a rule, need not bother 
themselves as to when the income tax 
goes into effect. Tariff Deform and the 
drouth have saved them from any worry 
on that score. 








| little money. 
a %Aa” 


“e 


Axothfr elemegt that gives the idea 
of the enormous of living in 
this country is the “railroad fares. The 
rates per mile for third-class fare in 
England—which ig the general method 
of travel—are, as near as can be ascer 
tained, about the game as for first-class 
travel in the older. portions of this coun- 
try; that is, about two centsa mile. But 
the distances between ‘towns are simply 
incomprehensible to an Englishman. 
The whole of England and Wales is no 
larger than the Staie of Illinois, and the 
great cities are what we would think but 
a little ways apart. For example, Lon- 
don and Manchester are but 183 miles 
apart, where it is more than 1,000 miles 
from New York to Chicago, The fol- 
lowing shows the nearness of all the 
large cities: 

London to Birmingham 
- “ Liverpool , 


“ Sheffield... . 
a &. 6 ‘ 


« - 213 miles, 
=| 
. 158 
. 151 


be 
“ “ 
“ 


“ 


Edinburg. . . . . 400 
Glasgow . . . » . 401 


One hundred miles travel in England 
is relatively longer than 1,000 miles in 
this couatry. 


“ 


Naturally an English- 
man, who thinks that he ought to go 
from New York to St. Louis about as 
cheaply as from London to Birmingham, 
is astonished at the cost of his ticket. 





Very much senseless abuse has been 
bestowed upon the famous “ Blue Laws” 
of Connecticut. Reaily, most of what is 
accepted asthe Blue Laws is the lying and 
scurrilous production of a Tory minister, 
whom the patriots drove out of the 
country at the beginning of the Revo- 
lution. After all, the laws were unusu- 
ally good ones for that day and genera- 
tion. They were really more advanced 
and liberal than the enactments of other 
communities. The people of Connecti- 
cut were moral, God-fearing folks, and 
intended to have no other kind among 
them. They had gone out into the 
wilderness, far from atlybody, intending 
to have just such goeiety as they wanted, 
and they were entivelp right in wanting 
to regulate their dffaits as suited them- 
selves. If others did not like their laws, 
why, there was abundance of good country 
elsewhere where they’ could establish 
themselves under laws that suited them 
better. Two of the laws were especially 
noteworthy, in a day when everywhere 
else it was consideted entirely lawful and 
proper for a man, to whip his wife if he 


thought she needed it: 
A man who strikes ‘his wife shall be fined 
£10 ($50). 

A woman who strikes her husband shall 
be punished as the law directs. 





After five years of labor, with the 
help of 247 editors, and the enormous 
nearly $1,000,000, 
Wagnalls 


expenditure of 
the Funk & 
announce that the last page of the 


Company 


second, the concluding, volume of the 
new Standard Dictionary is now in 
type. This volume will be ready for 
delivery this month. 


GET UP CLUBS. 


Now Is the- Time to Get Your 
Papers Cheap. 





EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS. 


Tue American Farmer should be a 
regular visitor to every farm-house in 
the country. It is the oldest agricul- 
tural paper in America, it is one of the 
very best, the most common-sense and 
practical, it is exceedingly cheap, and it 
is a fearless, outspoken advocate of just 
treatment of the farmers at the hands 
of politicians and the Government. 

We want every farmer in the country 
take it, and 
scheme which will give it to every one 


to we have devised a 


at a nominal price. The subscription 
price is 50 cents a year, and it is very 
cheap at that price. 

But if two farmers will send their 
subscriptions together, we will give the 
two for one year for 85 cents, or 424 
cents each. 

If three will send together, the price 
will be $1.25, or 41% cents. 

If four join together the price will be 
$1.50, or 374 cénts each. 

It five join together it will be $1.75, 
or 35 cents apiece. 

If aclub of 10 is formed it will be 
$2.50, or 25 cents apiece. 

This makes a price so low as to defy 
competition. 

There should b&no trouble whatever 
in raising a club of 10 at every Post- 
oftice in the United States, 

Let every farmer who wants a first- 
class agricultural paper for the ensuing 
year at an almost pominal price, get nine 
of his neighbors to join him in a club, 
and send us $2.50 for 10 yearly sub- 
scriptions to Tue AMEKICAN FARMER. 

There will be no deviation from these 
rates. 





Send in your clubs at once, so as not 
to miss a number, ‘ 





Investigation of Tut Disease. 

During the past 8 r investiga- 
tionsinto a hitherto-undetermined disease 
of turkeys were carried on by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, in co-operation with Mr. 
Samuel Cushman at the Rhode Island 
Experiment Station. These investiga- 
tions showed that many of the turkeys 
examined were the victims of a pecultar 
disease which is located in the ceca (the 
blind prolongations of the lower bowel) 
and in the liver. Its destructive action 
in both these regions must be seen to be 
appreciated. A careful microscopic ex- 
amination revealed the cause of these 
destructive changes to be a minute or- 
ganism. This places the malady among 
the infectious diseases, and the former 
idea held in regard to it that it was tu- 
berculosis, or due to improper feeding, 
ete., must be given up. It is now neces- 
sary to determine in what way or ways 
the disease is propagated and how the in- 
fectious organism may be most easily 
reached and destroyed. It is further- 
more desirable to determine whether this 
disease is general throughout the country 
or restricted in its distribution. Since 
external signs by which it can be dis- 
tinguished from other diseases in the liv- 
ing animal have not yet been positively 
determined, no suggestions can be given 
at the present time how it can be defi- 
nitely recognized. 

In order to hasten the study of this 
most serious as well as most insidious 
disease, the Department solicits cor- 
respondence on the subject and requests 
that sick turkeys be sent for study. 
Birds sick with any disease that appears 
to be general, or to cause considerable 
losses, should be selected, and if the ail- 
ments proves different from that studied 
in Rhode Island, they will nevertheless 
afford information on the general subject 
of turkey diseases. Turkeys which have 
died should not be sent unless shipped 
immediately after death. 

Send birds by express and address all 
correspondence to—The Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





The Grape-Root Worm. 


The Entomologist of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station has been investigating the 
ravages of the new grape plague in the 
vineyards about Cleveland, and finds 
that the bark has been eaten from the 
grape roots, sometimes partially, but in 
many cases almost wholly, by numbers 
of small white grubs, as many as 65 
having been found in the ground about 
asingle vine. These grubs have been 
reared in the statign insectary, and 
found to produce a small brown beetle 
(net a rose bug) a little over a quarter 
of an inch in length, and covered with 
very short whitish hairs. The beetle 
feeds upon the foliage of the grape, 
emerging from the ground in June, and 
probably feeding until August or Septem- 
ber. This beetle has long been known 
to eat the leaves of the grape in Ken- 


{y POULTRY HOUSES. 


How to Construct and Where to Locate 
Them. 


The three grand requisites in a 
poultry-house are cleanliness, dryness, 
and warmth. A simple arrangement 
for this purpose is a shed built againt 
the gable of the house, opposite to the 
part warmed by the kitchen fire, in 
which are placed cross-bars for roosting, 
with boxes for laying in, or quantities of 
fresh straw. This should always have 
an opening, to allow the poultry-house to 
be cleaned out at least once a week. 
Fowls will never thrive long amidst un- 
cleanliness, and even with the utmost 
care a place where they have been long 
kept becomes tainted, as it is called ; the 
surface of the ground becomes saturated 
with their exurive, and is therefore no 
longer conducive to health. To avoid 
this effect, some persons in the country 
frequently change the sites of their 
poultry-houses, to obtain fresh ground ; 
while others, who cannot thus change, 
purify the houses by fumigations of 
blazing pitch, by washing with hot lime- 
water, and by strewing large quantities 
of pure sand both within and with- 
out. Washing the floor every week 
is a necessity, for which purpose it is 
advantageous to have the house 
paved with stones, bricks or tiles. A 
good flooring, however, and cheaper 
than either of these, may be formed by 
using composition of lime and smithy 
ashes, together with the riddings of 
common kitchen ashes; these having 
been all finely broken, must be mixed 
together with water, put on the floor 
with a mason’s trowel, and nicely 
smoothed on the surface. If this is put 
on a floor which isin a tolerably dry 
situation, and allowed to harden before 
being used, it will become nearly as 
solid and compact as stone, and almost 
as durable. 

The inside of the laying-boxes should 
be frequently washed with hot lime 
water to free them from vermin, which 
greatly torment the sitting hens For 
the same purpose, poultry should always 
have a heap of dry sand, or fine ashes, 
laid under some covered place or thick 
tree near their yard, in which they must 
dust themselves, this being their means 
of ridding themselves of the vermin 
with which they are annoyed. In every 
establishment for poultry rearing there 
ought to be some separate crib or cribs 
into which to remove fowls when labor- 
ing under disease; for not only are 
many of the diseases to which poultry 
are liable highly contagious, but the 
sick birds are also regarded with dislike 
by such as are in health, and the latter 
will generally attack and maltreat them, 
aggravating at least their sufferings if 
not actually depriving them of life. 
The moment, therefore, that a bird is 
perceived to droop, or appears pining, it 
should be removed to one of these in- 
firmaries. Separate pens are also 
necessary to avoid quarreling among 





tucky, southern Illionie, and Missouri, 

but up to the present time nothing has | 
been known of the habits of the grubs. A | 
number of these beetles were reared in | 
the insectary and placed on a vine that 

was kept for that purpose. A small 

portion of the vine was sprayed with 

paris green, one ounce to 12 gallons of 

water, and this application was found to 

kill them. In the vineyards bisulphide 

of carbon was placed in the ground 

about the roots of the vines, about three 

ounces to each vine, and after three weeks 

allof the worms about the vines where the 

application was made were found to have 

died, 


Alcohol from Beet Sugar Waste. 


The best news in regard to the sugar 
industry is that at East Omaha they 
have succeeded in distilling spirits from 
beet sugar molasses. 

The process has been used in France 
fora good many years, but this is the 
first times it has been successfully 
employed in this country. The quality 
of spirits is said to be of a better grade 
than can be produced from either corn 
or rye. 

Heretofore the beet sugar molasses has 
been an absolute waste, being unsalable 
because of its strong alkaline taste. 
The raw molasses is run into an immense 
vat and about 10 per cent. of malt and 
yeast and a quantity of other chemical 
preparations added. In a short time 
the fermentation begins. It is then 
pumped into a large fermenting vat and 
in 72 hours the fermentation is com- 
plete, when it is ready for distillation. 

Last year the product of molasses from 
the beet sugar factory at Grand Island, 
Neb., was 177,000 gallons. This used 
to be thrown away, but it will now be 
bought by the distillers at a good price. 
With the utilization of this waste there 
is no reason why beet sugar manufactur- 
ing may not become profitable in this 
country. 





> 
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Liability to Lightning. 

The Royal Prussian Bureau of 
Statistics seems to have discovered that 
some kinds of soil are more liable to be 
struck by lightning than others. Accord- 
ing to itif 1 represents the frequency 
of lightning stroke in chalk formation, 
2 will represent it for marl, 7 for 
clay, 9 for sand, and 22 for loam. 
With regard’ to trees, the oak is most 
frequently and the beech least fre- 
quently struck. If 1 represents the 
frequency for beech trees, 15 would be 
that for pines, 40 for trecs generally, 
and 54 for oaks. 





The Biggest Plow. 


The largest plow in the world, per- 
haps, is owned by Richard Gird, of San 
Bernardino County, California. This 
immense sod turner stands 18 feet high 
and weighs 36,000 pounds. It runs by 
steam, is provided with twelve 12-inch 
plow-shares and is capable of plowing 50 
acresof land perday. It consumes from 
one to one and a half tons of coal per 
day, and usually travels at the rate of 


some of the highly-blooded birds, more 
particularly the game fowl. They are 
also necessary when different varieties 
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The oldest farmer in America ts probaly 
Joseph Field, who resides on and aie 
a farm of over 400 acres near Red Bank 
N. J. He was born near his present home 
102 years ago, and comes of English anc: stry 
long settled in this country. He is stil] ac. 
tive and bright, attends closely to his farm 
affairs, superintends the workmen, ani 
makes a fine income. He is as progressive jy 
his methods as the youngest man, and jys« 
accumulated a fortune estimated at $100,000 
He did not marry till he was 75, and the. 
took a young woman of 25, with whom he 
has lived happily, and by whom he has |ia:| 
three ‘fine children. Mr. Field is about 5 
feet 5 inches in hight and his build is pro- 
portionate. His hair is silvery white. |}, 
has voted for 20 Presidents, the candidat ; 
having been either Whigs or Republicans, 
His last vote was cast for Gen. Harrison. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MAN FROM THE WEST: or. From jh. 
Chaparral to Wall Street. By a Wa/) - 
Man. Published by J. 8. Owilvie, 57. | 
street, New York. Price 50 cents. 

A lively, vivid story, told by a man » 
clearly knowsall about the things he deseyi}y-« 
and is thoroughly familiar with the ins 9): 
outs of W allétreet. It is full of exciting jn. 
cident, crime, love, wild speculation, s}).;» 
operators, cunning detectives, etc., and hols 
the interest from first to last. 


Notes. 


Recreation is the name of a new mayivine 
published at 216 Williams strect, New Yorlc. 
and devoted to outdoor pursuits and amuse. 
ments, It is full of interesting matter, ay 
handsomely illustrated. Price 10 cents 
copy, or $1 a year. 


The October number of the North Ameri- 
can Review is a notable issue, contain ng 
many articles on timely and interesting topics 
by distinguished writers. It opens with two 
articles entitled ‘‘ Issues of the Coming Elec- 
tions,”? by the Hon. William L. Wilson and 
ex-Speaker Reed respectively. In‘ '}o 
Catholic Church and the Saloon” the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Ireland explains the n 
ing of Mgr. Satolli’s recent decision regarding 
liquor dealers which has caused so mtich «is. 
cussion. ‘‘ The Municipal Problems of |.on- 
don,’’ by the Lord Mayor of London 
Right Hon. George Robert Tyler. Sir Edwin 
Arnold writes of ‘‘ Astronomy and Religion” 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy MeAdoo 
points out the necessity for ** Reorganization 
of the Personnel of the Navy ”’; and J, Hen- 
niker Heaton, M. P., the well-known postal 
reformer, discusses ‘‘The Transatlantic 
Mails." Senator James H. Kyle, of South 
Dakota, who considers the question ‘ How 
Shall the Indians be Educated ?”’ Side- 
lights on the Exploitation of Eyypt”’ is an 
interesting article by the Hon. Frederic (. 
Penfield; ex-Secretary of the Treasury George 
S. Boutwell writes on ‘The Peril of the 
Treasury ’’ ; Lady Henry Somerset writes on 
‘* The Renaissance of Woman,” and Dr. Louis 
Robinson on ‘‘ The Primitive Child.’’ Other 
topics treated are: “ Drouth Fires,’’ by Felix 
M. Oswald; ‘‘ The Prejudice Against Foreign 
Phrases,’’ by Lucy C. Bull; and ‘‘ A Needed 
Profession,’’ by J. Lindsay Reid. 


a 


The Quarterly Illustrator for October, No- 
vember, and December, gathers in a store 
of Summer memories. Through its pages 
one may live the outdoor season over again 
with any of the two or three hundred artists 
to whose near and distant haunts it shows 
the way. In “Art’s Summer Outings’’ 
Alfred Trumble searches the continent over 
and concludes that the question is not where 
the artists are, but where the artists are not; 
and from the spirit in which he writes, the 
places where they are not will be considered 
by him as undesirable places until the pres- 
ence of a white umbrella indorses them. 


For the first time in his literary career 
Jerome K. Jerome is about to write directly 





are kept, in order to avoid improper or 
undesirable commixture from accidental 
crossing. These lodgings may be most 
readily constructed in rows paratiel to 
each other ; the partitions may be form- 
ed of lattice work, being thus rather or- 
namental, and the cost of erection but 
trifling. Each of these lodgings should 
be divided into two compartments, one 
somewhat larger than the other; one to 
be close and warm for the sleeping- 
room, and the other, a large one, airy 
and open, that the birds may enjoy 
themselves in the daytime. 

Both must be kept particularly dry 
and clean, and be well protected from 
the weather. A hen-ladder is an in- 
dispensable piece of furniture, though 
frequently absent. This is a sort of 
ascending scale of perches one a little 
higher than the other, not exactly 
above its predecessor but somewhat in 
advance. By neglecting the use of this 
very simple contrivance many valuable 
fowls may be lost or severely injured by 
attempting to fly down from their roost, 
an attempt from succeeding in which 
the birds are incapacitated in con- 
sequence of the bulk of their body pre- 
ponderating over the power of their 
wings. Some people allow their fowls to 
roost abroad all night in all weathers, in 
trees or upon fences near the poultry- 
house. This is a slovenly mode of keep- 
ing even the humblest live-stock; it 
oflers a temptation to thieves, and the 
health of the fowls cannot be improved 
by their being soaked all night long in 
drenching rain, or having their feet 
frozen to the branches or rails. 

There is no difficulty in accustoming 
any sort of poultry, except the pea-fowl, 
to regular housing at night. It is better 
that turkeys should not roost in the 
same house with the domestic fowls, as 
they are apt to be cross to sitting and 
laying hens. No poultry-house is what 
it ought to be, it may be suggusted, in 
conclusion, unless it is in such a state as 
to afford a lady, without offending her 
sense of decent propriety, respectable 
shelter on a showery day. In our 
climate the disorders to which poultry 
are liable are comparatively few in 
number, and they usually yield to 
judicious treatment. 

The little attention that has too gen- 
erally been bestowed upon this subject 
may be accounted for from the circum- 
stances that from an economical point of 
view, the value of an individual fowl is 
relatively insignificant; and while the 
ailments of other domestic animals 
generally claim prompt and efficient 
care, the unhappy inhabitants of the 
poultry-yard are too often relieved of 
their sufferings in the most summary 
manner. ‘There are reasons, however, 
which will justify a more careful regard 
in this matter, besides the humanity of 
adding tothe comfort of these useful 
creatures; and the attempt to cure, in 
cases of disease, will often be rewarded 
by their flesh being rendered more 





four miles an hour, 


palatable and their eggs more whole- 


\some,-—A Faruer, Columbiana Co, 


for an American audience. This work con- 
sists of a series of papers similar in vein to his 
‘Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,”’ but ad- 
dressed to American girls and women. The 
articles will begin shortly in The Ladies? 
Howe Journal, which periodical will print the 
entire series, " 

John Kendrick Bangs’s yasint. humor isto 
enliven the pages of Zhe Laidics’ None 
Journal with a series of 12 articles depicting 
the club talk of four men about women’s 
affairs. Mr. Bangs calls this club ‘The 
Paradise Club’’—** paradise,’’? he says, ‘* he- 
cause no Woman nor serpent ever entered into 
*” 

An Englishman who, when she was a girl, 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett really looked 
upon as her enemy, turns out, upon mat 
reflection, to be the man who, of all others, 
most influenced the famous author's | 
Mrs. Burnett has written out the story of | 
curious friendship for The Ladies’ 1 
Journal, which periodical will publish it 
the initial article in its series of ‘The M 
Who Most Inflaenced Me,” to which six 
the most famous American and Ei: 
women will contribute. 

“An Intra-Mural View,’’ a very ar! 
brochure, has been received from the ‘ 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, pu 
ers of The Ladics’ Home Journal. As 
title indicates, the booklet gives us ¢! 
of the interiors of the Journal’s ofli: 
some idea of the work carried on thicie 
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With the issue of October 
Gardening (New York City) completes 
first 12 months of existence under the ! 
management. The occasion is cele}rated | 
the adoption of a newly designed and 
priate cover, and also by the introductio: 
department with the title of ‘Wo 
Realm.’’? Under this heading will bx 
articles dealing with window gardenin: 
of plants in the house, recipes for the > 
ing of fruits and vegetables, ct: 
publishers will send a specimen copy !' 

— -—@-- —_ 


Where His Training Stopped. 

Visitor—Say, keeper, is that cle} 
very clever? 

Keeper—Certainly. I have 
taught him to place a coin in his | 
box. Would you like to tr) 
Just hand me a mark. 

The young man passes the ¢ 
the keeper and the elephant }» 
the trick. 

“Well done! Now make li! 
me the money back again.” 

“Very sorry, but I have not 
able to teach him that yet.”—L. 





He Saw Clearly. 


A Montgomery County farmer \ 
into a store in Norristown last wee 
bought a suit of clothes. After thi 
gain was made the storekeeper sai': 

“There, that is the cheapest sill 0! 
clothes you ever bought.” 

“Qh, no,” said the farmer ; “t's 
costs 20 bushels of wheat. I have m\\' 
paid over 15 .bushels of wheat for" 
of clothes before.” 

That farmer’s vision is clear—/ 


delphia Press. 
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A Sure Way. . 
Johnnie—I wish the boys over jn 

next yard would come and play W 

i i Tell 
Fannie—I’ll tell you what to do. 

’em our mamma said ‘hey sboulda't come 


the 
ith 





inside our vard. 
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THE GARDEN. 
Pluckings. 

Radishes should be stored:in sand in 

Gave all the leaves to be used later 
fe packing around frames. 

As long as the weather allows, culti- 
ate and hoe the turnips, and gather be- 
foro severe freezing. Store like beets. 

Before freezing comes take up beets 
angela) Cut the tops off an inch 
» crown and store the roots in 





and m 
above the 
pits 

Lettuce plants which have been set 
vreenhouse benches and freely 


out on the : . 
@atered will be in great demand for 


Thanksgiving. | 
A larg share of good celery plants | 
9 in home gardens is allowed to de- 





Bor freeze. ‘The Fall celery should 
be blanched by means of boards, and 
ws d tree ly. 
\eparazus is very hardy; some of the 
‘ont. should have been dug up for 
toe in the greenhouse in _ the 
Winter. Store them in sand or loam 
sn the cellar where it is cool. 
A fine second crop of strawberries has 
been gathered by Joseph Peterson, of 
Monroeville, Pa., from vines he has pro- 


IIe says the berry is a new 





and bears a second crop every 
) r. 

} Caxton, living near McHenry, 
1 to market a head of cab- 
age that, with tl e outside leaves stripped 
‘ c<ypes three feet four inches in cir- 

‘ _ and weighs 14 pounds, 13 
‘ ‘ 

ln you live too far North plant 
unl -in the garden now for early 
- t Spring, suw lettuce and radish 
a early vegetables and pansy for 
earls ming. Protect these beds by 
heavy mulching with manure as soon as 
the ground begins to freeze. 

[he Michigan people are running a race 
on Diy cabbayes, Around Three Oaks 
al? | cabbayve is considered a fair 
shipping sive, and the Barnett Produce 
Company has sent one to Chicago that | 
measures four and a half feet in cir: | 
cumference, and weighs 26 pounds. | 


lon soils that are inclined to be | 
hear ll be greatly improved by ridg- 
s to eXpose them to frost in 


W lhrow two furrows together as | 
in making sweet potato ridges, leaving | 
Dal ud deep dead furrows. This 


syster ves thorough surface drainage 
ts of early cultivation in the 


“ ; 


If t urrant bushes are not product- 
a little heroic treatment. Cut 
out all the old wood and prune the roots 
down thoroughly, then spade up the 
soil all about and work in a liberal al- 


lowance of rich manure. Putsand about | 
the stools to keep the weeds down and 
encourage the growth of from four to six 
of the new canes. 

Much garden work done in the Fali 
is so much saved from Spring. One of 
the important operations is the apple | 
eation of manure to frull and ornamental 
trees, suall fruit, asparagus. wbeerbratD , | 





ete. Manure ia eseaper and in less | 

aeniind than i will be in, the Spring. | 
Furthermore, the Fall is really the most | 4 Jittle 
fitting season to put it on. 

Many gardens with heavy soil will | 
be iniproved by Fall plowing, — It is dry 
low work can be well done. | 
The nd will be left loose, so that it 

in be worked earlier in the Spring than | 
oth Of course a thorough clean- 
ny (he given the garden. All the 
weeds. trimmings of trees, ete., should be | 
coll i heap and burned, for it is | 
well known that the eggs and larva of | 
insect rin such truck. | 

Ai hange rightly says: - The | 

rut aid Vegetable garden is géeuer- | 

ally in of intensive farming | 

a con pared with the whole farm, and 
yet less so it should be in most 
Cases, Lhe average cultivator is slow 
fo learn what umount of manure a 
bit of land | to its utmost will ab- 
orb. ‘I rket gardener is the man 
ve beat tunds this. He fur- 
aaa ct lesson that the neigh- 
bars afford to study. . 

Atter potato t ps have died down no | 
“ite should be lost in getting the crop | 
wt I cround. There is no more 
a sa , n, and if the vines are at all | 

, ~ + the longer they are left over | 
re gg s the greater will be the | 
>t that the tubers will also be 
alected. Besides, the cost is less to get 
re : ° | otaton s early while the soil is 
aad | all rains have made it 
ots. sreatly increased the difti- | 
one OF securing the potatoes in good | 

MUON, 

Potatoes, 
fron . " . °- ind that water flowing 
thecoclc sy sot Potatves infected with 

— infect those in another field. 
hes |, = fe of the Bordeaux mixture 
oi wh pice very effective against 
mention. rhe: In comparison with 
Dette 3 — it was found that when | 
plat al . yield from the treated 
oe an increase of 50 bushels 
feemed 1 7 .s cheek, This increase 
Be ieee on’ ue to the larger size of 
all ie Umer. In the treated rows 
While ;, pobttoes were merchantable, | 
ete of tot other about 10 bushels per | 

The - oe too small for market. 
Deed not ey, 7 ae rial and application 
Meters J. Let Per acre, and as the 
larpe o: i the treatment is often as 
tideral ly en per acre it will con- 
Catioy, "Plea pay for the appli- 
8 insecticides os an London purple 

ed in pi recommended to be 
ixture ou with Bordeaux 

The use 
Making sec] he Bordeaux mixture for 

n found te eager with the scab has 

“trosive ake give as good results 

*UDlmate, 
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's Berry Bull ; 
Thayer ITy een ae Pevenes 


How and when shall I prunem 
vines? asks the terre: ge ye 

Nothing easier, if you will first under- 
stand, that fruit buds are never produced 
on old wood, 

That this year’s growth is the only 
portion of the vine that sends out stems 
on which fruit is produced another year. 

Hence, in pruning, preserve a supply 
of strong young wood and cut away the 
old and weaker growth. 

A one or two year old plant when 
sent from the nursery may have only 
one shoot, or it may have several. 

In any event all are cut off but the 
strongest and that cut back to within 
two eyes of the base. 

These two eyes will produce shoots, 
and when they have made a growth of 
a few inches, rub off the weak one and 
let the strong one grow until September, 
when the end of the shoot is pinched off 
to mature and ripen the wood. 

Late in the Fall cut this shoot back 
to three eyes. All side shoots and 
suckers should be pinched off. 

The second year the strongest shoot 
from these three eyes should be pre- 
served as before. 

Side shoots or laterals will appear on 
same and as soon as a leaf one inch in 
diameter has formed the shoot should be 
pinched off with thumb and finger. 

In a short time the leaf will become 
full size, and mature a bud at its base 
and send out a new shoot, which should 
be stopped. 

The third year two or more canes 
may be permitted to grow, with 
branches to compare with vigor of vine, 
and trained in various ways. A few 
bunches of fine fruit may also be expect- 
ed. 

Trim all vines in the Fall, leaving 
spurs or canes of new wood containing 
two or three eyes each for next season’s 
fruit. 

With strong growth at least three- 
quarters of the vine should be cut away. 

With good care the vine will give 
abundance of fruit under almost all 
methods of treatment and should find a 


| friendly trellis in every farm and village 
| home. 


A little study and observation will 
enable one to prune and train the vine 
correctly. 

The essentials are good varieties 
suited to your locality, a warm, rich soil, 
well drained, clean cultivation, severe 
pruning and, in northern States especi- 
ally, Winter  protection—W. A. 
THAYER, Sparta, Wis. 

sath iittiietaesttniantigin 
Burying Raspberry Canes. 

One who buries raspberry canes in 
Winter never tries any other plan with 
them. ‘The changes from cold to mild 
days are nearly always injurious even in 


| moderate climates, if the canes are left 


unprotected. The ordinary kinds may 
not suffer severely without protection, 
but the rare and delicious sorts, such as 


Brinkle’s Orange, Saunders and Hornet | 


do not sueceed well without cover. 
Before wintering cut out all canes not 


wanted for fruiting and all old canes | 
The tops of | 
the remainder should also be cut and no | 
more should be buried than are aveded | 
Some stout pegs are | 


bearing the past season. 


for pext scuson. 
wanted on hand before the laying down 
can be proceeded with, as the stouter 


ridge of earth along where the 


| canes will go is a help to have ready. 


The canes are to be pegged down on 
this tight enough to keep them in place, 
and then three or four inches of soil 
packed over them. These are then safe 
and sound until] Winter is surely over, 
when the covering is removed and the 
canes straightened up in their places. 
There will be sometimes canes which 
were not nicely ripened when laid down, 
and sometimes in mild Winters, the 
ground becoming warm and being moist, 
these canes will partly decay. This 
never happens to much extent, and in 
Winters of steady cold weather never. 


More than this, these unripened canes | 


are the first to be injured in a plantation 
covered at all in Winter, as un- 
ripened wood of all kinds is, 


Varieties of Potatoes. 

After a careful test of 150 varieties 
of potatoes, the Oregon Station recom- 
mends the following: Dublin Chief, 
James Vick, Burling, White 
Thorburn, Late Rose, Dakota Red, 
Tilden, Eariy Sunrise, Rochester Favor- 
ite, and Silver Skin. 


Rose, and Van Orman Superb are men- 
tioned as promising. 


Gooseberries. 
The land which is good to start a 
plantation of gooseberries is the kind 
that will grow a big crop of wheat or 
corn, and fertilized about 200 per cent. 
more than is necessary for these grains. 
About 1,300 plants are required for an 
acre if the rows are eight feet apart and 
the plants four feet apart in the rows, 
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Russet Oranges. 

Insect Life, an interesting publication 
of the Agricultural Department, explains 
the cause of the russet color of the Florida 
oranges and the curious result on their 
quality of the insect which causes this 
discoloration. The oranges are attacked 
by a minute insect, a mite that burrows 
in the skin and by destroying the surface 
of it hardens it and mukes it impene- 
trable by the air. This has the effect of 
greatly increasing the sweetness of the 


juice, and renders the fruit less subject 


to injury in shipment and by decay. 
Thus the so-called russet oranges are 
most popular in the market and much 
desired by the consumer. And yet, 
curiously enough, the orange growers are 
constantly asking the Department how to 
get rid of the mite which thus does a 
valuable service to them. 


Wants to Hear From the Hubbards. 
One Thousand Years of Hubbard Histo 
is the novel title of a genealogy which Mr. H. 
P. Htbbard, of 38 Times Building, New York, 
is about to pablish. He desires the names 
and addresses of ail. Hubbards @r their de- 
scendants outside of the large cities, 

~ 














Lion, | 


Of the newer va- | 
| rieties Coy Seedling No. 88, Salt Lake 





The Gas Belt of Indiana. 


Eprror American Farmer: I have 
greatly enjoyed and appreciated your 
paper. I trust that by these exchanges 
of experiences—north, south, east and 
west—we may all be benefited. 

We had a rainless Summer through 
the gas belt of Indiana; no general rain 
fell from June 25 to Sept. 2. Some 
local showers in several Counties kept 
life in vegetation. These drouths have 
their lessons, as well as their blessings. 
We who plowed deep and kept our crops 
cultivated every week suffered the least. 

Our cereals averaged 26 bushels per 
acre ; hay one and a half tons, and corn 
will yield 30 to 45 bushels, 

Farmers of Indiana are realizing that 
irrigation must be resorted to where 
farmers have four or five acres of garden 
truck and fruit. I have two plans to 
submit, and ask your advice: A basin 
of water 18 feet below surface can be 
pumped in a tank, stationed in center of 
tract, with capacity of 10,000 barrels, 
which, with rubber hose, can shower or 
spray any part. 

Another plan: Our tract is beside the 
barn and sheds, and the rainfall from 
October to May would fill the cisterns if 
carried by pipes from these roofs, to 
shower by pumps and hose two dry 
months. Now, of these, the cheapest and 
most practical is the question. 

Some of the blessings : 

When the drouth ended we had no 
sweet potatoes; five weeks have worked 
wonders. Fine sweet potatoes, lettuce, 
celery, and second crop snap and shelled 
beans, and our meadows and pastures as 
green and lovely as May, and our stock 
full, happy and sleek. 

Now [ll tell you how I utilize for a 
short crop. I sowed a field of rye and 
a field of wheat, and the field of 
oats shelled out on ground enough 
for seed. A day with good team and 
heavy harrow put it in great shape; so 
there are three fields of first-class pasture 
which will run us till the holidays. 
Then, with 300 shocks of corn and 12 
tons of oats, rye and barley, we will 
reach the grass in May. Most of my 
neighbors allow their fodder to dry up 
on the stalks, and feed out tons of hay, 
worth $7 to $10 per ton, to stock, mak- 
ing nothing; while, if they had utilized 
all their fodder, they might be $100 
ahead in the Spring 

You ought to see our gilt-edged butter 
from four little Jersey cows which give 
eight gallons of milk daily, and supply 
a custom trade twice a week the year 
round, at 20 to 25 cents, which we think 
yields good profits for the amount in- 
vested. So, we find dairy, truck and 
poultry farming is much easier cn the 
land, giving it rest and time to set in 


| good pasture—Davip T. Prircnarp, 
| Raysville, Ind. 


> 
> 





A Home in Oregon. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: If you 
have room in your valuable paper, please 
insert the following lines, as I know by 
experience there are many people in the 
United States who would like to cor 
respond with some one in Oregon, if they 
only knew whom to address. I have 
been in Youcalla for the past two years ; 
long enough to know the country. 

The Youcalla country is about eight 
by twenty miles in area, and comprises 


rich alluvial bottom and bench lands, 
| canes are sometimes stubborn to bend. | 


and low prairie and timbered hills. The 
bottom and bench lands are adapted to 
all kinds of small grain, corn and vege- 
tables, all of which grow to the greatest 
perfection without irrigation. Fruits, 
such as apples, pears, prunes, plums, cher- 
ries and berries of most all kinds, grow 
to the greatest perfection. Peaches are 
successfuly grown, nearly equalling the 
California peach, and the same may be 
said of grapes. 

The location in regard to health is one 
of the best, and is one of the best cli- 
mates on the Pacific coast, being free 
from the extremes of both heat and cold, 
and entirely free from malarial in- 
fluences. All persons wishing informa- 
tion in regard to this country will ad- 
dress—inelosing stamps for replies— 
Joun McCurpy, Youcalla, Douglas 
Co., Ore. 


a 
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A Delighted Argentinian. 


It is worthy of notice that Minister 
Zehallos, of Argentina, is delighted with the 
new tariff bill and can Tardly contain himself 
when he thinks of its manifold advantages— 
not to the United States, or Mr. Zeballos 
would not be so happy—to Argentina. He 
announces with a flutter of happiness in his 
voice that the new tariff having made wool 
free, has stimulated the wool industry in 
Argentina. A year ago the Untied States 
bought two millions’ worth of the Argentina, 
wool, but this year, Minister Zeballos thinks 
the United States will surely buy six millions’ 
worth. He does not put it in that way, but 
if he were to think of it he might, but accord- 
ing to the Argentine Minister, the wool- 
growers of this country are to get $4,000,000 
more for wool from American manufacturers 
this year than they did last, and the 
American farmers scattered through every 
State are to be deprived of $4,000,000 that 
they would otherwise have received. Ar- 
gentine wool is to replace American wool, 
and that, too, by an act of the American 
Congress. 








FOR 20 YEARS 


the formula for making Scott's 
Emulsion has been endorsed by 
physiciansof the whole world. No 
secret about it. This is one of its 
strongest endorsements. But the 
strongest endorsement possible is 
in the vial strength it gives, 


mulsio 


nourishes. It does more for weak 
Babies and Growing Children 
than any other kind of nourish- 
ment. It strengthens Weak 
Mothers and restores health to 
all- suffering from Emaciation 
and General Debility. 

Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
nn Gee cog bonenegtion Bee 
Diseases and Loss of Flesh. 
Scott&Bowne, N. ¥. All Druggists. Go. and§i. 
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THE ‘APIARY. 











Hum gs. 
Tests made at the Michigan Experi- 
mental Station weré against flat-bottom 
foundation. é 


Bees should be prepared for Winter 
as soon as the hopey: flow ceases, whether 
late or early. 


' 
; 


If from any cause surplus honey be- 
comes unfit for table use it should be 
fed back to the bees. 


A beekeeper of Colorado Springs 
thinks alfalfa leaves are a better packing 
for Winter than either chaff or other 
leaves. 


A Viennese apiculturist has discover- 
ed a hive in which there are two queen 
bees, who live most affectionately to- 
gether and rule their subjects jointly. 


If covers, frames, etc., are moved after 
it is too late for the bees to obtain 
propolis outside or to work it inside, 
many crevices will be left open, through 
which cold and wind will enter. 


A chaff quilt, or cushion, from three 
to four inches thick if the upper story, 
half-story, or super is left on, and 
thinner if the cover only is used, should 
be placed over the frames to absorb the 
moisture from the cluster. 


In chaff hives it is little trouble to 
prepare bees for Winter, as they are left 
out of doors, and if they have a good 
honey supply no preparations are need- 
ed except to contract the entrance, 
which is done from the outside and not 
until cold weather. 


In storing honey for Winter the sec- 
tions should be taken from the super 
after removing the propolis from the 
edges of the sections. Grade and place 
in clean crates, keeping the light and 
dark honey separate. New, clean crates 
always attract the buyer’s attention and 
help to sell the honey. 


Comb honey should not be allowed to 
freeze, as the freezing cracks the comb, 
causing the honey to run, and making a 
disagreeable mess, to say nothing of the 
loss of honey. Extracted honey should 
be put in glass or earthen jars or tin 
pails, and kept the same as comb honey, 
in a warm, dry place, and never in the 
cellar. 


The past seasqn wjth its dry weather 
will go down on record as a particularly 
unfavorable one for the apiculturist. 
Because the crop of honey-producing 
plants failed there was failure for the 
beekeeper, but noone need be discour- 
aged. The faillire ‘after all is only 
partial, for manyof such plants were not 
injured until after the honey flow was 
past. 


Dr. Brown, of Georgia, has described 
some diseases of bees that he thinks is 
caused by poisonous honey from the yel- 
low jasmine. According -to his descrip- 
tion, his bees have the bee paralysis; 
the fact that the yellow jasmine is in 
bloom at the time’'the bee paralysis is 
most shown does ‘not prove that the 
jasmine is the cause of it. The same 
symptoms have been discovered in locali- 
ties where this flower does not grow. 

Every colony should be examined be- 
fore packing for Winter, and artificial 
feeding must be done if the combs are 
not well filled. A simple method is to 
take almost any water-tight vessel of 
appropriate size, as a fruit jar or small 
pot, and fill with equal. parts of sugar 
and water, or perhaps a little less water. 
Cover the mouth of the jar with about 
eight thicknesses of cheese-cloth or a less 
number of flannel, and invert the jar 
upon a plate or seme such vessel, and 
place all above the brood racks in the 
hive. Build up the hive by adding 
empty stories or half stories until the 
cover may be replaced and the job is done, 
provided the bees find the sirup without 
being baited up to it; an easy matter if 
necessary. 





e 
More About Bee-paralysis. 

Adrian Getaz, in American Bee 
Journal, says: I must say positively 
and emphatically that Prof. Cook is 
mistaken when he says that feeding will 
cure bee-paralysis. ‘The disease is in all 
the apiaries of this section of the country, 
more or less; and has been in mine 
since I bought my first bees. It has 
shown itself as well in fed colonies as in 
others, and often in strong, well-pro- 
visioned colonies as much as in weaker 
ones. 

It is early in the Spring that the mal- 
ady is the worst. It is shown by a 
large number, often the majority of bees, 
being black, or rather hairless and 
shiny, as if they had been polished. At 
the same time they are sluggish, and as 
if half-paralyzed in their movements. 
Those in which the disease is less 
advanced show it by uneasiness, fre- 
quent scratching and, twisting of their 
wings and legs, as if they were itching. 
As the season advances, the old, shiny 
bees gradually die out, brood-reaving 
increases, young bees are born by the 
thousand, more or less diseased ; but in 
all cases not so much as the old ones, or 
at least they do not '!show it so much. 
Later on the number of young and 
healthy, or at least comparatively 
healthy, bees increase considerably, and 
the management of the hive, if I may 
use that term, falls into their hands. 
They soon realize that something is 
wrong with the old bees, and proceed at 
once to throw them out of the hive. 
This, in this locality, and with the aver- 
age colonies, occurs during May and 
June. The diseased bees are thrown out 
gradually, occasionally in large quanti- 
ties, and the process is kept up as long 
as other bees show signs of the disease. ¢ 

During the Summer bees wear ow, too 
rapidly to have time to show much of 
the sickness; young bees come in rapid- 
ly, and as the season advances less and 
less diseased bees are seen, until when 
the Winter comes none but apparently 
healthy bees are in the apiary. 

By that time the inexperienced (?) 
apiarist thinks the disease has run out of 


itself, or if he has applied salt or 
sulphur, or something else, he imagines 
he has found a sure cure,and im- 
mediately writes so to some bee-paper. 
But, alas, for his hopes—the following 
Spring black, shiny bees will be as nu- 
merous as the preceding years. 


tin 
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North American Beekeepers. 
The 25th annual Convention of the 


ation was called to order at St. Joseph’s, 
Mo., October 10, by Emerson T. 
Abbott, of St. Joseph, President. Frank 
Benton, of Charlton Hights, Mo. 
occupied the Secretary’s chair. About 
three-fourths of the 40 members of the 
association were present. President Ab- 
bott delivered his annual address. A 
paper, “Profits in Beekeeping,” was 
read by J. W. Rouse, of Mexico, Mo., 
and another, entitled “ Beekeeping in 
Germany,” by C. J. H. Gravenhorst, of 
Wilsnach, Prussia, was translated and 
read by Secretary Frank Benton. 
“ Beekeeping in Cuba” was presented 
by A. W. Oburn, of Punta Brana, 
Cuba. The afternoon was consumed in 
a discussion of the papers. Some inter- 
esting exhibits are on the tables, among 
them a specimen of honey of the small 
yellow bee, made in Australia. A recep- 
tion was tendered the beekeepers at the 
Commercial Club rooms. Mayor Shep- 
herd and R. A. Brown delivered ad- 
dresses, responded to by members of the 
association. The Convention will con- 
tinue three days. 





Cost of Wheat. 


Secretary Coburn, of the Kansas Board 
of Agriculture, summarizes the reports of 
the cost.per bushel of wheat thus: 

The average of all the reports as to 
the cost of wheat, raised aad in the bin, 
“including 7 per cent. interest on the 
value of land upon which raised; also 
wear and tear of equipment,” with differ- 
ent yields, show thus: 

Yield of 10 bushels per acre, 564 cents 
per bushel. 

Yield of 15 bushels per acre, 48 cents 
per bushel. 

Yield of 20 bushels per acre, 35 4-5 
cents per bushel. 

Yield of 25 bushels per acre, 31 cents 
per bushel. 

Yield of 30 bushels per acre, 27 cents 
per bushel. 

Yield of 35 bushels per acre, 26 cents 
per bushel. 

The highest and lowest average cost 
per bushel, given by Counties, under the 
six different yields named, and the aver- 
age value per acre, by Counties, of the 
land upon which grown, are shown a 
follows : 





HIGHEST AVERAGE. 





| Highest | 


. Yietdl | cost per | Value 
County. per acre, bus'iel, | of iand 


| Lushets. | in cents. per ccre. 
| » 


Wyandotte ......ee. 
































The less brush there is on a grain the 
better. The straw of selected plants 
should be neither flexible, brittle, nor 
long, but short, stiff, and large. Varie- 
ties with long straw are liable to shelling 
by wind. Beards diminish shelling by 
lessening the shock of impact against 
other heads. 

The chaff should not be weak, as 
shown by its thinness and translucency, 
nor yet brittle, since both of these char- 
acteristics are the chief causes of shell- 
ing. <A stiff chaff, which is desirable, 
is usually white or yellow and glazed 
on the surface and has a color of its own 
independent of the inclosed grain. Com- 
pact and upright heads shatter less easi- 
ly than loose and !eaning heads. Varie- 
ties with red chaff, with a few marked 
exceptions, are especially liable to shell- 
ing. 


The Field. 


The average yield of wheat this year 
in the United States was 13.1 bushels 
per acre. Ohio and Indiana led with 
an average of 19.4 bushels and South 
Dakota brought up the sorrowful rear 
with 3.4 bushels. 

If the soil is not rich enough to yield 





food is to be given, and this in the form 
of atop dressing of some kind. It is 
not too late yet to scatter 100 pounds of 
super-phosphate on every acre, and in 
place of this to collect whatever materials 
may be needed to make a good compost 
that, being spread on the land, will feed 
the crop and protect it at the same time. 
This latter will be of the greatest service 
to the young plant when the Winter's 
cold expands the surface and lifts it and 
loosens it and thus raises the roots from 
the subsoil and leaves them helpless. 
T> make some open furrows across the 
field to carry off the Fall rains and so 
dry the land, will be an additional means 
of protection. 

The best way to rest land is not to 
allow it to grow up in ragweed and 
briars, but sow it with grass or clover. 

The Currell is the leading variety of 
wheat in Kansas. It is an early-matur- 
ing variety, which starts growth early in 
the Spring, and for this reason the wheat 
crop of the State suffered very much from 
the unusual frosts last Spring. The Tur- 
key, which comes on late, stood the March 
freeze better than any other variety, 
and at the Manhattan Station yielded an 





average of 27} bushels to the acre, 
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Selecting Wheat Seed. 


30 bushels of wheat to the acre, more |. 


Crimson Olover in 1894. 
[A crop of seed $44.61 per acre. ] 

It is worth while to spread the fact to 
every farmer that this clover can and 
will bring dollars to him if he will but 
grow it. 

This crop starts and grows to full ma- 
turity and dies between August and the 
following June. It will start among corn, 
cotton, or other crops and need not “in- 
terfere with the crop for the latter part of 
the season in which it issown, When 

the Summer crop is gone, crimson clover 

takes the soil and, provided it is not too 
| poor, covers it with verdure and increases 
‘its fertility while preventing the un- 
sightly washing which frequently occurs 
without its presence. It only holds the 
ground for a short time in Spring 
against other crops. If grazed, no delay 
need be experienced in plowing for early 
crops, but we would plow all other 
ground first, as the later this is left the 
more good it will do stock and land, and 
the better it will be for the following 
crop. 

If it is made into hay the last of 
April will see it harvested and the 
weather will be propitious for hay-mak- 
ing. Indeed, it may well be questioned 
if it would not be better, for a cotton 
crop, to have the iand in this clover for 
hay to cut at the time when cotton has 
usually hardly started in sickly yellow 
growth, and then turn the land at once 
and plant the cotton. The roots and 
stubble will have mellowed the soil and 
added a rich supply of plant food to 
push the cotton crop and save a heavy 
vill for fertilizers. If the crop is late 
it will doubtless make up the time in 
more rapid growth and if it is not quite 
so far advanced when the bolls begin to 
rot, some years in August, it may be as 
well for the crop. At any rate corn 
can be planted after crimson clover has 
been cut for hay or seed, and will find 
its best development after such a crop. 

Now is the time to purchase seed and 
start to growing this valuable crop. 
|Seed is cheaper than for years before. 
We would advise those who start to at 
least save their own seed. 

To show some of the possibilities in 

this crop, a statement is appended of 
| the crop grown on the Experiment Sta- 
| tion farm in 1894. This is only what any 
farmer may equal or exceed, but it 
show a profitable use of land for the 
Winter months. Of 4 &cres in clover 
24 were harvested in good order while 
13 acres were storm-beaten when ripe. 
The yield of seed in hulls on the unhurt 
portion was 1,487 pounds per acre, 
| valued at three cents per pound, a to- 
tal of $44.61 per acre. On the storm- 
| beaten portion the yield was 581 pounds 
per acre, with a value of $17.43 per 

acre. ‘This straw has been fed just as 
though it were prime hay, and teams 
; have worked as usual on it with usual 
grain food. Corn crop on the land is 
{now better because clover has been 
| grown there. After the clover was cut 
| off, the land plowed well, although else- 
where it. was rather too dry to plow. 
The soil was darker colored than before 
and harrowed easily to a fine seed-bed. 
We could but consider this soil perma- 
nently improved. 

A great quantity of seed has been 
grown in Delaware this year and grow- 
|ers are advertising it for sale at very 




















| moderate rates—F. E. Emery, Agri- 
culturist, North Carolina Experiment 
Station. 


—_— — @- ——_—$—— 
“A Golden Harvest” 

is the name of one of the most handsome and 
convincing booklets we have seen for many a 
day. It has just been issued by Lord & 
Thomas, the well known Newspaper Adver- 


turer who seeks to reach the farming classes 
will profit by sending for a copy. Mailed on 
receipt of 2 cents, for postage, by Lord & 
Thomas, 45 Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 


Pennsylvania. 

The wheat crop is not very good, and 
rye is about the same. 

Oats do not turn out very large crops, 
but good oats what there is of them. 

Buckwheat is looking good, and 
setting full of grains; the late is the best. 
_ Late potatoes are the best; early 
ones only a few in a hill and not very 
large.—E. D. Lioyp, Johnstown, Pa. 





Red-Bearded Mediterranean. 
Mr. J. D. Hyatt, Hyatt, N. C., wants 
‘ to communicate with some wheat growers 
| who are still raising the old-fashioned 
red-bearded Mediterranean wheat. Will 
not some of our readers who are growing 
this write to him? 


> 
> 


The Kansas wheat crop amounts this 
year to 70,831,000 bushels. 











DIETZ DRIVING LAMP, 


im )T is the only practicable and 
erfect driving lamp ever made. 
ft | 7 will not blow nor jar out. 

1 ives a clear white light. 

I Todo like a locomotive head 








m light. It burns kerosene. _ 
{T throws all the light straight 
ahead from 200 to 300 feet. 


RGR. E, DIETZ 60, New york. 
SPECIAL OFFER 43. 

ga Mention THE AMERICAN FARMER and write to 

us at once, and we will send book describing our lamp 

and will agree to sel] you one single lamp ora pairat 

ourW HOLESALE PRICE (very much less than the retail) 

THIS OFFER WILL APPEAR BUT ONCE, 





DiAMOND 10 CTS. WEDDIN v CTS. ENGRAVED 20 UTS. 
Best Solid Gold Filled. Warranted for one year. Leaders to introduce our new 
illustrated catalogue of Diamends, Jewelry, Watches, Guns, 
bicycles, etc. Send this adv. atd string size of Gnger with 10c, 15e, or 2c, 
(gtam ps taken)for ring you want DIXON WATCH CO., X 24, Chicago, IiL 


When writing mention this paper. 





most humorous family news & story 
10 cts. stiver or 16 cts. stamps to pay for ad 





ressi. 


sameday your subscription isreceived. Don 
When writing mention this paper. 


tising Agents of Chicago, and treats of 
agricultural advertising. Every manufac- 


Any ‘Instrument ' 
Without a Teacher 


(EVREKA METHOD) 























Winner's Eureka Instruc- 
tion Books do for the pupil Organ 
exactly whata teacher would 
do, and in an equal length of Piano 
oe. 7 previous knowl- 
edge of music is required. 
Beginning with the first rudi- Violin 
ments of the subject, the 
pupil is led, step by step, by Clarinet 
meuns of simple and direct 
explanations, illustrations, Flute 
and progressive exercises, to —_—_—_— 
a complete mastery of the : 
instrument studied. All mu- Banjo 
— ~— _ fully ex- 
lained, and the books are 
ully illustrated. , Guitar 
esides the instruction 
pages each volume contains Viola 
nearly a hundred carefully 
chosen pieces for the instru- Cello 
eng = which it treats. 
This alone would cost from 
odin $3, if purchased sepa- Mandolin 
rately, 
The Eureka Books are in- Cornet 
yw eae = ing ata 
distance rom the music 
teacher, or for those who can- Piccolo 
not conveniently employ 
one. They are the most | Accordeon 
popular and successful self- | 
instructors published. | Flageolet 
In a = a a | 
ner’s Eureka Method,” anc 
designate the instrument for Double Bass 
which itis wanted. Any vol- 
ume will be mailed postpaid Zither 
ou receipt of price. — 





75 CENTS. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO.,N.Y. J. E. DITSON &CO., Philo 


SAVE 36 YOUR FUEL 


™ By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR, 
= @6It has 120 Cross Tubes where 4866 
sq. in. of iron get intensely hot, thug 
making ONE stove or furnace do the 
work of TWO. Send postal for proofs 
from prominent men. 
ha To introduce our Radiator, the first 
@order from each neighborhood filled 
at WHOLESALE price, thus securing 
agency. Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
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14 KARAT 


\ BOLD FILLED 


Watehes Almost Given Away. 

41 CUT THIS OUT and send @ 
with your order and we will se 

this beautiful 14 karat Gold Plated 
Watch to you by express for em 
amination. You examine it at the 
express office,and if you don’t think 
it the most extraordinary bargain 


you ever saw leave is 
and you willbe nothing 
a! out but your time in look- 
im ing atit. On the other 
A hand, if you think is 
abargain and equal 
in appearance te the 
best 14 karat gold 
filled watch you 
ever saw, pay 
express ent Our 
Aa Special Bg $2.50 
and itis yours. With 
bathe watch we send 
Yams full guarantee and 
ma our big catalogue of 
gold and 14 karat 
ie cold filled watches, 
Bae at prices which are 
almost giving (hem 
away. The watch 
we advertise here is 
stem winder and 
setter,megnificentl 
In, engraved and fully 
uaranteed. 
n your order while 
they last; we cam 
not afford to 
many atthis price 


Address, 















THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING COs, 
234 Dearborn Street. Chicago. tthe 





BY ONE MAN. Send for free illustrated catalogue 
showing testimonials from thousands who have saw 
from 5 to 9 corde dally. It saws down trees, folds like 
@ pocket knife, easily carried on shoulder. One mancan 
saw more timber with it than two men with a cross cu$ 
faw. 84,000 in use. We also make larger sized machine 
to carry 7 foot Saw. Firat order sconres mey. 
OLDING SAWING MACHINE o.. 
221 to 249 8. Jefferson St, CHICAGO, LLL. 


Warrante 
To Wash 


AS CLEAN AS CAN BE 

doneon the washboard in half 75,00in 
the time, with bad the work of the old way. Terriff’s 
Perfect Wasber will be sent on trial at wholesale 
price; if not gatisfactory money refunded. Live 
agents wanted. For terms, prices, etc., write 


PORTLAND MFG. CO., Box 10, Portland, Mich. 








IFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU 00 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

= Boys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Em 
a proved High Arm Singersewing machive 
Ea finely Guished, nickel plated, adapted to Ught 
ra and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
der Shattle, Soif-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Stee! Attachments; shipped any where om 
80 Day’s Trial, No money required in advanes. 
75,000 now {nuse, World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Boy from factory and save dealer's and agent’s profits, 

Cat Thies Out and send aan for machine or large free 
FREE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Falr. 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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See 


THE LATEST. MINSTREL SHOW. A book full 
*t tun. Contains Comic Songs, End 
Men's Jokes, Stories, Conundrums, 
Darkey Dinlogues, Stuinp Speeches, 
Burlesque Lectures, Plantation Sket- 
ches, Farces, Afterpieces, Negro Songs, 
Dances, Banjo Selos, and Marches. 
Larczestand best collection Minstrel wit 
f\e published; all who enjoy a good leugh 
BY m wil! find rjustthe book. This Great 
Book Free to any one sending 1 cents to pay postage. 
Also Catalogue Guns, Revolvers, Musica! Instrumente, Magie 


























Tricks. All for 10c. Order quick. 
BATES & CO., 100 High 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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ARMS & LECS, 
WilK RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 
The West Natural. Comfortable & 
Durable. Over 16,000 in use. 
New Fatents & Important Impreve- 
ment. U.S. Gov't Manufacturer. 
Illustrated book of 430 pages and 
formula jor measuring sent ffee. 


Bs A. A. MARKS, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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GHRISTMAS PACKAGE FREE. 





e will send a &@e. package of Gold and Chromo 
Christmas Cards, very nice an 
and best sory poe in the worl 


free if you send A Oc. topay postage. Thisoffer is ma 
onl ge gi oe new homes. Order quiek. 
SOCIAL VISITO ." Box 3139, Boston, Mass. 
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$15.00 TO $40.00 A WEEK 


can be made working for us. Of special interest and) 
value to all farmers. Spare hours can be used to 
good advantage. 8. I. BELL & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 





person anewering thisadvertise- 
A ied z L K DB R E 8 6S get a handsomestlk dressfull 
ST 
for compiete dress free. @ are bound to swell our annual su 
60,000 within next 60daye. Think ofit. Each & everyone will geta rr 
Don’tgoit blind; we makeour offertoallanxwering this advertisement soem 
once. We mean what we say; our Illustrated Home Weekly is one of Lo 
pers published, contains latest hints ondress, fashions, &c. If you doubt | 
dre »packing & posting, & we will send you our paper each week for 
months. Nochauce, no guessing. Our offer is made to every one. 
Bend at once, get your name on our 60,000 list, & we will send a handsome dress 
i ’-missouroffer, Writeat once, 
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§ th, all desirabieshades 
eareum pee list to 
some dress. 
htest, 
teend 


for bundredsof dresses given away. 
eresaees TURN ER PUBLISHIN eco, 
. 10 Spruce St., N, ¥. City. 





PATENTS 


and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prcse- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
promptly attended to. 





* 


Established 1866. 


GEORGE E. LEMON, 


Lemon Suilding, Washington, D. g. 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OR 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 


Send for 67-Page Pamphlet 
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Separation. 


ANNE SEEVE ALDRICH. 
If it were land, 0, weary feet could travel! 
If it were son, aship might cleave the wave; 
If it were Death, sad Love could look to heaven 
And see through tears, the sunlight on the 
grave. 
Not land or sea or death keeps us apart, 
But only thou, O, unforgiving heart! 


If it were land, through piercing thorns I'd 
travel; 
Tf it were sea, I'd cross to thee or die; 
If it were death, I'd tear Life's veil asunder 
That I might sce thee with a clearer eye. 
Ah! none of these could keep our souls apart; 
Forget, forgive, O, unforgiving heart! 


—————— 


Homecoming. 








JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
When she comes home again! Athousand ways 
I fashion to myself the tenderness 
Of my glad weleeune: { shull tremble—yes; 
And touch her as when first in the old days 
I touched her girlish hand, nor dared upraise 
Mine eyes, such was my faint heart's sweet 
dist ress. 
Then silence, and the perfume of her dress; 
The room will sway a little, and a haze 
Cloud eyesight—soul sight, even—for-a space; 
Aud tears—yes; and the ache here in the 
throat, 
To know that I so ill-deserve the place 
Her arms make jor me; aud the sobbing note 
I stay with kisses, ‘ere the tearful face 
Again is hidden in the old embrace. 





ABOUT WOMEN. 

ISS LUCY E. BALL, OF BROOK- 

lyn, has been promoted Deputy Col- 

lector of Internal Revenue. Brooklyn 

is the only city in the world that can 
boast of a woman in that position. 

* * * 

ISS ANNA LONDONDERRY, A 

newspaper writer, wearing bloom- 

ers and riding a wheel, has started on a 

trip around the world, with the stipula- 





way. She expects to reach New York 
Nov. 10, and has already gone 1,580 
miles, 
x * x 

BOUT 40 OF THE YOUNG 

women students of the California State 
University have pledged themselves to 
wear a reform dress consisting of skirts 
reaching a little below the knee, with 
leggins and a jaunty jacket, all very 
picturesque, to judge by the accepted 
design. 

* * 

YOUNG WOMAN IN  PORT- 

land, Me., while looking up her an- 
cestry in order to become a Daughter of 
the Revolution, discovered herself to be 
a lineal descendant of Pocahontas. This 
historic maiden married John Rolf, an 
Englishman, by whom she had one child, 
a son, who, after having been educated 
by an uncle, a London merchant, came 
to Virginia and became a man of note 
and influence. The Bolling, Randolph, 
Fleming and other families are their 


descendants. 


x * » 


ISS FRANCES WILLARD IS 
an inspiration for all women in her 
vigorous work and stirring speeches. In 
her recent address at Philadelphia before 
the W. C. T. U. Convention she made a 
erful plea for that higher standard 
which is the emblem of woman’s cam- 
paigning. 

“Men consecrated to the honor of 
heme,” Miss Willard said, have the en- 
thtsiasm now; but they have not the 
nambers. Down with the gambling 
house,” she went on. Down with the 
saloon, down with the den of infamy, 
and up with the white flag of the purer 
America.” She concluded with an ap- 

1 for funds to send women to the 
South for the purpose of organizing the 
colored women. 





About Gifts. 


November is the time to prepare gifts 
for Christmas. Beginning early means 
a sincerity and real pleasure in giving 
little presents. Putting off preparations 
till the middle of December turns giving 
into a farce which is anything but satis- 
factory. One is rushed and compelled 
to make purchases which otherwise might 
have been saved, and being forced takes 
away all the true spirit of Christmas 
giving and it is only doing a wrong to 
the receiver to offer anything scrambled 
together at the last moment, at a sacri- 
fice perhaps, and given only from a sense 
of duty. 

It is not only foolish and vain, but 
wrong to try to do more than one can 
afford. Many apparently sensible people 
turn the blessed holiday season into one 
of positive unhappiness by such a course. 
Others go to the opposite extreme and 
say: “I shall give nothing to anyone, 
for I cannot afford it.” Here comes in 
the point of what I am writing. There 
is ho one, unless she has reached the 
dregs of poverty and pauperism, who 
cannot in some way, small though it be, 
afford to remember those who are near 
and = others outside who have 
been kind to her at some time, and who 
would appreciate the thought. 

Now, sister dear, begin early and 
right; away bring to bear all your tact 
and thou 
serap-basket and put in your stitches by 
evening lamplight, and find something for 

body, no matter how small it is. 

-he. thought, not the gift, is what pleases. 


FASHION’S FANCIES. 


The Golf Cape. 

The most popular wrap for ordinary 
wear the coming Winter bids fair to 
be the Golf cape. Sometimes, on tall 
figures, they are very graceful—almost 
military with their straight folds, but one 
must know how te wear them, for some- 
times they look very “ bunchy” and in 





no wise beautiful. Those shown in the 
stores are made of very heavy cloth, the 
lining often woven in in some bright 





ofulmess, look through your | 


plaid pattern. The hoods are lined with 


| silk. 


tion that she is to earn $5,000 on her | 


This cape has a number of advantages 
over the close-iitting jacket. The former 
is easily worn over the balloon sleeves 
now prevailing, is easily slipped on and 
off, and very handy and snug for the 
carriage. 





A Pretty Gown. 


It is hardly necessary to add under 
this cut that it is a picture of-a graceful 
gown. It will make a maiden of from 
13 to 16 look fairly flower-like—and 
older girls to, if the skirt is lengthened. 
The frill about the waist is sometimes 





separate from the dress, with a little twist 
of silk or velvet, according to the trim- 
mings, at the top, to form a belt. The 
gown is pretty in any one of the prevail- 
ing colors with silk trimming of the same 
color in a different shade. Two harmon- 
izing browns are always becoming, es- 
pecially to brown-haired girls, 


The Oven. 


For sponge cake and pound cake have heat 
that will in five minutes turn a piece of 
white paper yellow. 

For all other kinds of cut cake use an oven 
that will in five minutes turn a piece of 
white paper dark yellow. 

For bread and pastry have an oven that 
will in five minutes turn a piece of white 
paper dark brown. 

When the oven is too hot at first. a crust 
forms on the bread or cake, which prevents it 
rising. It is better when baking bread and 
cake to have the oven a little slow at first and’ 
increase the heat gradually. 

When baking puff paste the heat should be 
greatest first and decrease later. This is to 
keep the paste in shape. 

When the oven is too hot the temperature 
may be reduced by putting in it a pan of cold 
water. 

When baking in an oven that is too hot at 
the top, fill with cold water a dripping 
pan which is about an inch deep and place 
it on the top grate of the oven. Should the 
oven be too hot on the bottom, put a grate un- 
der the article that is to be baked. 


a 


Household Hints. 


Gold or silver jewelry may be cleaned by 
rubbing witha rag dipped ina teacup of 
water to which has been added a teaspoonful 
of ammonia. 


In dusting the contents of a room never 
brush the dust off onto the floor. Use acloth 
that will notlint, wipe the dust up in the cloth 
and shake out of doors. 


Beds should be dressed in clean sheets and 
pillow cases once a week, and aired each 
aes before making, otherwise they can- 
not be kept clean and healthful. 


FREE TO INVALID LADIES. 


A lady who suffered for years with uterime troubles, 
displacements, leucorrhea and other irregularities 
finally found a safe and simple home treatment that 
completely PH - her without the r of medical at 
tendance. wilt send it free wi Ly phar yon 
how to use it to any suffering woman who will send her 
nameand address to Mrs. D. L. Orme, South Bend, Ind, 
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WOMAN’S WISDOM. 


How to Keep a Good Complexion. 


Eprtor FARMHOUSE: I wish to tell the 
girls that norneng will beautify the skin so 
much as plenty of pure.soap and water, and 
gentle rubbing of the skin afterward. 

I say pure soap—and by this I mean some 
brand that has been analyzed and is known to 
ure. 

hat is better still is to make one’s toilet 
soap at home, This is not hard to do now 
that we have concentrated lye, and one can 
a directions in almost any good recipe 
It is easy to make several kinds and try 
which you like best, for it is well known that 
a soap that is good for one girl’s skin will be 
very iritating to another’s, so that everyone 
must try different kinds, until they find one 
which leaves the skin soft and delicate to the 
touch, and without any smarting or burning 
sensation after using. 

To wash the face a soft cloth is best. One 
can have a number of these and have them 
washed regularly as you do your towels. 

Never use a sponge; they cannot be cleans- 
ed, and after using a few times are unfit for a 
delicate skin. 

Cold cream has a softening and cleansing 
effect’ on some skins. But any one having a 
tendency to a growth of hair on the face 
ought not to use it, as it sometimes makes 
this hair grow. Rice powder (which is 
pure and harmless), if rabbed on after the 
cream, removes the shiny look and leaves the 
face with a cool, clean look, without any trace 
of powder. 

This rice powder if used over one’s arms, 
neck and shoulders after a bath in hot 
weather will have a cooling effect. 

As most of the girls who will read this live 
in the country I need scarcely tell them to be 
out in the blessed sunshine and pure air 
every minute possible. The more ozone you 
can breathe the better your complexion will be, 
if you do not expose your face too much to 
the hot sun. 

It is a good plan, if one has a veranda, to 
make it their sitting room, whenever the day 
is warm enough; one will then have no chance 
of breathing over the same air twice. 

Stagnant or impure air is the deadly 
enemy to a beautiful skin. 

A daily bath of the whole body, as well as 
the face, with plenty of friction, with all the 
pure air one can breathe, will keep a com- 





plexion beautiful, and scare away the 
wrinkles. —AUNT FRANCES. 
-_——e 


FURNISHING A ROOM. 


What Ingenuity, Taste and Skill can 
Accomplish. 


EpITroR FARMHOUSE: When I learned that 
one of my husband’s friends expected to be 
with usa few weeks this Fall, my first thonght 
was, How shall I furnish a room forhim? A 
minister’s salary is usually not large enough 
to warrant any extravagance in. the way of 
furniture, so I decided to do the best I could | 
with the small amount of money and the ma- 
terial on hand. The room was 12 x 15 feet, 
with two windows in the south and one on 
the east. 

After removing everything out of the way, 


extra large blooms are desired, allow fewer 
stalks and but few bidsfo form. 

If the sister growing pansies will keep the 
bed well watered and, the old bloom plucked 
off, they will be nice throughout the season. 
If seed are wanted, let them ripen, gather, 
and then keep them fritimed; they will put 
out new growth at oncerg The sametreatment 
is nice for Phlox. Sqmeqne may profit by my 
mistake and failure. J-killed three gerani- 
ums by making then} rich from the henhouse; 
a begonia treated samé Way flourished. Have 
just killed two geranitmd by keeping too wet; 
rotted from the ground up. I wish to ask the 
flower sisters how goon ;the Calla lily will 
bloom. 

Do the sisters who Tiave crocuses know 
they are as nice (in my estimation) for Winter 
as hyacinths? Treated in like manner, ex- 
cept hyacinths are stored away for a time and 
brought forward to bloom again, while the 
crocus is stored away till time to bed out for 
the Summer. But what is nicer in the early 
Spring days, before house-cleaning days have 
come, than to have a nice bed of crocuses and 
tulips in bloom in the yard; such an agreeable 
change from the pot-plants housed all Winter. 

Have any of the sisters tried to start roses 
from slips (everblooming roses)? I was read- 
ing yesterday how and when and what kind 
of slips to cut, soil, ete.; will report success at 
some future time, unleds I make a failure. 
If you who have Salvia splendens will store 
them in the cellar instead of leaving them out 
to freeze, and then grow.more from seed, you 
will be abundantly rewarded all Summer with 
the red spikes instead of waiting until mid- 
dle of August for the first appearance of bloom. 
They can also be successtully started from 
slips. Like the Cyclamen, they are hard to save 
seed from, as they do not hang on long enough 
to thoroughly mature. We sometimes tie the 


Salvia bloom shut till seeds mature.— 
TABITHA REYNOLDs, Tampico, Ind. 
ee a 








RUGS AGAIN. 


Two Pretty Patterns to Follow. 


Eprror FARMHOUSE: I will send a couple 
of inexpensive rug patterns, and they are nice 
made out of old clothes, such as men’s or 
women’s coats. Mine is made of 24 pieces 
six-sided, about four inches each side, with a 
star-fish-shaped piece in the middle of each. 
The large pieces are of brown. 

I will commence with the center row first: 
The first block has a dark-red star-fish in it. 
It is worked in buttonhole stitch with varie- 
gated-blue Germantown yarn, with star stitch 
in center; next, a light-colored star-fish, 
worked with yellow and blue stitch in center; 
next two are red like the first; next light- 
colored again, then red. ~The rows on each 
side of center are first a red star-fish, then 
three light-colored ones, then a red one; next 
row has all red star-tishes in center of the 
blocks. The blocks are all sewed together, 
then the seams pressed with a hot iron and 
worked with a fancy stitch over the seams, 
then put ona lining and bound with red braid. 
Everyone who sees mine thinksit pretty. It 
can be made of any colors to suit the fancy and 
braid plaited aroun: the perder. 

The next isa crochet rug. Have someone 
to make you a larve tvooden crochet-hook. 
The rug is made of*rags such as carpet rags, 
woolen or cotton, of sathe nice colors, or hit 
or miss. Commencg. in egnter as for a round 





I began work on the walls. The ceiling was 
white at one time, but that had been several 
years ago. I wiped off as much of the dust 
and smoke as I could, and gave it two coats 
of cream-colored kalsomine that com> 2Iready 
prepared in cans. Two dollars were invested 
in paper of ecru brown and red shades and a 
deep border that matched it beautifully. 
With a little help from my husband, it was 
not a difficult matter to hang it. All the 
woodwork was then painted chocolate brown. 
I had stored away in the attic an old- 
fashioned rocking chafr that had been thrown 
aside because the bottom was worn out, a pine 
bedstead, and a washstand with one drawer 
and two doors below. They were thoroughly 
washed, rinsed and wiped; the rocking chair 
was re-seated with -new cane, then each ar- 
ticle received two coats of common paint of 
very light brown, almost a cream color, and 
after it was dry a coat of enamel of the same 
color. When finished it was very smooth and 
glossy. From among my perforated patterns 
for stamping I selected one representing a 
horseshoe with poppies and daisies running 
over it. This I stamped on the head and foot- 
boards of the bedstead, the doors and drawer 
of the washstand, and the broad piece at the 
back of the rocking chair. The flowers were 
painted in natural colors and the horseshoes 
bronzed. Two kitchen cimirs were painted to 
match the other furniture. 

The floor is covered with rag carpet that 
is so different in appearance from ordinary 
carpets that I will tell you how it is made. 
The stripes are shaded from dark brown to 
cream color, and all the rags were dyed with 
Diamond Dyes. After the dark brown rags 
were taken from the dye half as many more 
were put in, and took a lighter shade of brown; 
in this way the dye was used twice, and none 
of it wasted. Other rags were dyed old-gold, 
and the second lot that were put in the dye 
took an ecru shade. The center of the stripe 
was cream color, which was dyed with a weak 
solution of orangedye. The colors harmonize 
perfectly with those used in furnishing the 
room, and the effect is beautiful. 

The bed has woven wire springs, a home- 
made mattress, sheets, blanket, and a comfort 
covered with cream-colored cheese-cloth, and 
tacked with red yarn; there were also two 
feather pillows in plain white slips, and a 
white counterpane. 

My husband made a frame fora lounge, and 
fastened: old springs on the top. Several 
thicknesses of old comfort were placed 
smoothly over the springs, tacked to the frame, 
and covered with brown denim, put on with 
the light sideout. The ruffle of deaim around 
the lounge reaches almost to the floor, and a 
large feather pillow, covered with denim, is 
placed at one end. A plain white wash-bowl 
and pitcher were in place on the washstand, 
and a large mirror above it. Between the 
windows there is a writing table, covered 
with a light-brown denim spread, the hem 
turned up of the outside, with a border in a 
large design outlined with yellow rope silk. 
Above it were two book shelves, the top being 
used as a shelf for bric-a-brac. 

The windows are hung with Holland shades 
of light brown, with dark brown border, and 
scrim curtains edged with crocheted lace. 
These had once been white, but a bath in a 
weak solution of orange Diamond Dye 
changed them to a lovely cream color. 

A large rug is placed before the bed, and 
smaller ones before the washstand and lounge. 
Several pictures with homemade frames adorn 
the walls. A cozier, more home-like room 
would be hard to imagine, and the entire cost 
was very little.-—ELsig GRAY, Ohio. 


HER FLOWERS. 


Let Us Have More Flower Talks. 


EpitoR FARMHOUSE: I often wonder why 
the sisters do not tell more about their flowers 
through these interesting columns. What.is 
more interesting to us that try to have flowers, 
than achatontheirculture? I havea few old 
papers with a page in each devoted to flower 
culture which I prize highly. 

This has been with us a bad year for flow- 
ers, but the old-fashioned Zinnia has stood the 
drouth well, and since the late rains are well 
worthy the space they occupy. Do plantsome 
of the prettiest double sorts next year, and be 
well repaid for the little trouble. Soon comes 
in the beautiful chrysanthemums when all 
else is chilled by the severe frost. I think 
moreof my chrysanthemums than all my Sum- 
mer flowers; they take such little care. I 
bed mine out until September, then put them 
in boxes, that I may store them away during 
Winter, though soy BS cnr keep very well in 
theground. Keep the hearts plucked out until 











July, that they may branch out. The more 
branches the more bloom, though smaller. Jf 


mat, and crochet a rt ; join, take up first 
stitch next to you, pull thread through, then 
there are two stitcles 6A hook; pull thread 
through these two, widenlas often as vou think 
necessary to make it.layalown. Always take 
through the stitch next.to you so as to make 
it smooth. - 

I havea pattern of suriflower rug which can 
also be made of old inatérial. Will send to 
anyone wishing it, if they send stamps to pay 
postage.—M. R. C.,, Prescott, Iowa. 

PRE Ee 


Books. 

Since the death of -dear-Dr. Holmes 
everything possible that ie beautiful and 
pleasing is being published about him, 
atd yet what can anyone say that shall 
not fall far, far tooshort. The best way 
to praise him is to read him, and read 
him as a poet, as an essayist, and as 
a humorist and wit, for “by their fruits 
shall ye know them.” Knowing him 
will mean to love him and his memory. 

After all one can have little, more 
precious than books, for they are great 
scrolls of great men's minds, more great 
than any of the living beings which most 
of us shall ever meet; yet in countless 
homes, perhaps because the people are 
too busy, the dust accumulates on the 
covers of these priceless minds that are 
never opened to broaden those who daily 
pass by the shelves, heedless and indiffer- 
ent. It is a positive crime to be too 
busy to read anything, and a worse 
crime for busy workers to spend their 
very scant leisure time on unprofitable 
reading. Those who every Winter fol- 
low out a carefully planned course of 
reading, reap more than they can ever 
tell. 





EXCHANGE. 


Cora Jewell, Shannondale, Montgomery 
Co., Ind., has lovely geodes, fossils, petrifie- 
tions, cabinet specimen~ books, many hardy 
and tender flower roots and seeds, to ex- 
change for sea curios, pea-fowl feathers, 
buffalo horns, pampas plumes, cabinet speci- 
mens, lace curtains, lace pillow-shams, book 
**The Wide, Wide World,’’ useful and orna- 
mental articles and offers. Write first with 
full lists. 


Miss Cora Peterson, Winthrop, Iowa, writes: 
I have bulbs of the double red dahlia and 
bleeding-heart, and different kinds of flower 
seeds. I have a great many patterns of 
crocheted laces, tidies, ete., which I would 
like to exchange for sea shells, silk, velvet 
and worsted scraps for crazy patchwork and 
books or magazines. 

Do any of the readers of our valuable paper, 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, live in the States 
where the Christmas holky and the mistletoe 
grow? If they do,,I wish they would write 
to me, as I would like to.get sonie of both. I 
also have papers, magazines, quilt patterns, 
stamping papers ajl ether things to ex- 
change. Write first: >» 
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Doughnuts’ th Verse. 


BY MRS. JOHN G6. OLARK, 





Two cups of sugar, ane sweet milk, 

Two eggs beaten finé as silk, 

— ond nutme —- "ll do), 
baking powder spoons two, 

Lightly stir the flourIn, 

Roll on pie-board, riot too thin, 

Cut in diamonds, twists or rings, 

Drop with care the doughy things 

Into fat that briskly swells 

Evenly the spongy cells. 

Watch with care the time for turning, 

Fry them brown, just short of burning. 

Roll in sugar, serve when cool, 

And be sure to try this rule. 





Cheese Straws. 


Grate three tablespoonfuls of any 
kind of cheese. Add three tablespoon- 
fuls-of flour, a little red pepper and salt. 
Add to dry ingredients one tablespoonful 
of melted butter, one of water and the 
yolk of an egg. Roll thin as for 
cookies, cut in strips five inches long and 
one-half inch wide. Bake 15 minutes. 
Serve on plate and fringed doily. 
Build the straws up like a log cabin. 
They are delicious with salad, 











TALKING IT OVER. 


Hints and Opinions on Things 
in the Home and Out of It. 








PRETTY BASKET. 


Elizabeth says: I .have been very much 
pleased with THE AMERICAN FARMER and 
think it an excellent paper. I want to tell 
your many readers of a pretty work-basket I 
saw not long since. It was made from the 
crown of an old hat which was bought when 
high-crowned hats were in style. The brim 
was ripped off and the crown lined with satin. 
Inside were places for scissors and thimble, 
and 2 pretty cushion of velvet was placed on 
one side. Altogether it was a very pretty 
little trick, and so inexpensive that anyone 
might try it. 


THIS ONE IS TESTED. 


Miss Baker, San Jose, Cal., sends a recipe 
for lemon pie in response to G. H. B.’s re- 
quest: 

For one pie, take one lemon, grate the yel- 
low part of the skin, squeeze out the juice 
into a cup, beat one cup of white sugar with 
one tablespoonful of hutter, add the beaten 
yolk, then the white of one egg, then add yel- 
low of the lemon, then juice, then take one or 
two large tablespoonfuls of corn starch and 
cook with a little water until quite thick, then 
add to the above mixture while hot. Pour 
into a baked puff paste, put the white of an 
egg well beaten with a little sugar on top, and 
you have a delicious pie. 


DRESSING A GIRL. 


Auspa, New York, says: I want to tell 
the mothers who have girls how I am going 
to dress my little girl of 11 for school this 
Winter. She has two good all-wool dress 
skirts, one of black and the other red. Having 
outgrown the waists to these dresses I am 
going to make her satine shirt-waists to wear 
with them. I am making a black one to 
wear with the red skirt, and shall feather- 
stitch the collar, cuffs and yoke with red silk. 
I shall get her two others, and expect’ these to 
last her through the Winter, and with nice 
white aprons they will make good school 
dresses. These waists of course must be lined 
the same as a wool waist. When the hnouse- 
cleaning is done, the Winter clothes bought, 
and it is decided how to make them, that is 
work enough for October. 


DRESSING CASE, 


Mollie 8., Vermont, says: I want to tell 
you about A dressing case a friend of mine 
made from an old-fashioned chest with two 
drawers. She took off the lid and the board 
in front of the chest part, then fastened a mir- 
ror upright against the back; each side of the 
mirror she fitted a partition as high as the 
sides, fastened a lid on top of each compart- 
ment with hinges, and painted the whole to 
match ter bedstead. She also got a packing 
box the right size, set it on end, without the 
lid, fitted a drawer next to the top board, 
some doors to the bottom part, and painted 
like the dressing case, also an old stand, and 
she had a very handsome chamber set with the 
outlay of a very smal! sum of money, 


HOLDERS, 


Mrs. C. E. S., Vermont, writes: I saw di- 
rections for making holders. I like mine bet- 
ter. I take woolen pants after they are worn 
out, cut them into squares five or six inches 
across, put several together, the best on the 
outside, and stitch right through on the ma- 
chine, in circles, crosses or any pattern you 
choose. Bind the edge if vou choose; it is not 
necessary. Woolen does not burn your hand 
as cotton does when it gets hot. 

Also, I saw a request in ‘‘ The Farmhouse 
for a recipe for ginger cakes. 
best molasses, one cup white sugar (good 
maple will answer), half cup butter, half cup 
tard or salt-pork fat, one cup boiling water, 
one tablespoon of ginger, one teaspoon of salt, 
one teaspoon of soda. Mix hard, roll thin, 
bake quick and crisp. I cut mine with the 
lid of a baking powder can. They are very 
good, 


” 
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Some Small Gifts. 
PARASOL SLIPPER CASE. 





Almost any woman would like a 
pretty case to hang on her closet door, 
” into which she can 
put her slippers and 
shoes. Take the 
handle of some 
wornout parasol, 
and cut it the 
length you wish, or 
have a handie made 
and painted, or let 
it be of natural 
wood. 

The pockets are 
made of a circular 
piece of cretonne, 30 
inches in diameter. 
This is lined with silesia and bound 
with worsted braid of the same color. 
Tack this to the handle in six places, 
making six pockets; also fasten firmly 
at the ‘bottom. Sew a loop of braid at 
the upper part by which to hang it up, 
and tie a bow made from three-fourths 
of a yard of satin ribbon at the lower 





part. This design is very pretty in 
pink, although other colors may be 
used. 


THE DAINTIEST OF PIN CUSHIONS. 

Buy a quarter of a yard of very fine 
India linen for about 15 cents, and cut 
a circular piece about six inches in 
diameter, by marking with a lead- 
pencil around a small plate. Draw 
with the pencil little for-get-me-nots, or 
five-petalled flowers, scattered over it. 
The latter are pretty worked in 





pink. For this use filosele, which is five 
cents a skein, and sometimes cheaper. 
One skein will work half a dozen such 
cushions Work the stems and tiny 
leaves in very pale green. The flowers 
are so little that one need not shade 
them. For the cushion cut two circular 
pieces of strong white cotton. Sew all 
around the edge except for about an 
inch, and turn. Go to the barn and 
get enough bran to stuff it hard and 
round, or use sawdust if you like. 
Stretch your embroidered piece smoothly 
over it and sew securely all around the 
circumference. Now put a frill of 
pretty white lace on fora ruffle. Baby 
ribbon sewed at the top of the lace and 
made into little bunches makes a 
charming finish, The advantage of 
this gift is that it is tasteful and dainty, 
and at the art stores worth about $3, 
while it costs perhaps 50 cents, and if 
you have the lace, much less, The 


| India linen left over can be marked 





Take one cup | 





with the same pattern and folded square 
for a handkerchief case. Hem it neatly 
and fit inside a flat fold of cotton 
batting covered with white cotton. 
Sift a little orris or vivlet sachet in the 
wadding and always press the embroid- 
ery on the wrong side before making up, 


Pin Book. 


Nothing could be simpler to make, 
and many an aunt or grandma 
would be pleased to have this dainty 
little gift for her workbasket. ‘Ping 
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put up in a book can be bought for 
ten cents, A small strip of white linen 
makes the cover, which folds over some- 
thing like an envelope and is tied with 
ribbon. The piece is six inches in 
length and as wide as the length of the 
paper, which is fastened in with a few 
stitches at the ends. The cover can be 
lined with a pretty scrap of silk and em- 
broidered with filosele. 


— 


STITCHES. 





APRON LACE, 


Chain 40. 

1. 2 doubles in fifth st 5 ch, 1 se in fifth st 
from last double (ch 5, 1 se in next fifth st); 
5 times 5 ch, 1 se in last st of ch, 5 ch, turn. 

2. 9 tr in first se, 1 se in the next (11 ch, 
skip 1, 1 se in the next sc); 2 times 11 chain, 
1 double over first double, 1 double in next 12 
st, Sch, turn. 

3. 1 double in next 2 st, (5 ch, 1 sein sixth 
stitch of 11 ch, 5 ch, 1 se in next sc); 3 times 
5 ch, 1 se over fifth tr, 5 ch, 1 se under ch at 
end of row, 5 ch and turn, 
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4. 9trin first se, 1 sc in next se, 9 tr in 
next se, 1 se m next se, (11 ch, skip 1 se, 1 se 
in next); 2 times 5 ch, 1 double over next 
double, 1 double, 1 double in next 2 ch, 3 ch, 
turn. 

5. 1 double in each of the next 2 st, (5 ch, 
1 se in next se, 5 ch, 1 se in 6 stof 11 ch); 2 
times 5 ch, 1 sc in next se, 5ch, 1 se in 5 tr, 
2 times 5 chain, 1 se under ch at end of row, 
5 ch, turn. 

6. 9 tr in first se, 1 se in next se, 11 ch, 
skip 1 se, 1 sc in next se, 9 tr in next se, 1 se 
in next se, 11 ch, skip 1 se, 1 se in next se, 11 
ch, 1 double over next double, 1 double in 
next 2 st, 3 ch, turn, 

7. 1 double in next 2 st, (5 ch, 1 se in 6 st 
of 11 ch, 5 ch, 1 se in next se); 2 times 5 ch, 
1 se in fifth, tr, 5 ch, 1se in next se, 5 ch, 1se 
in 6st of 11 ch, 5 ch, 1 se in next se, 5 ch, 1 
se over 5 tr, 5 ch, 1 se under ch at end of row, 
5 ch, turn. 

8. Otr in first se, 1 se in next se (11 ch, 
skip 1 se, 1 sec in next Sct), 2 times 9 tr in 
next se, 1 sc in next se, 11 ch, skip 1 se, 1 se 
in next se, 5 ch, 1 double over next double, 1 
double in next 2 st, 3 ch, turn. 

9. 1 double in next 2 st, 5 ch, 1 se in next 
se, 5ch, 1 sein 6 st of 11 ch, 5 ch, 1 se in 
next se, 5 ch, 1 sein 5tr, 5ch 1 se in next 
se (5 ch, 1 se in 6 st of 11 ch, 5ch, 1 se in 
next sc) 2 times 5 ch, 1 se in fifth tr, 3 ch, 
turn. 

10. 9 tr in second se, 1 se in next se, 11 ch, 
skip 1 se, 1 se in next se, 9 tr in next se, 1 se 
in next sc. 11 ch, skip 1 se, 1 se in next se, 
11 ch, 1 double over next double, 1 double in 
next 2 st, 3 ch, turn, 

11. 1 double in next 2 st (5 ch, 1 se in 6 st 
of 11 ch, 5 ch, 1 se in next se); 2 times 5 ch, 
1 se in 5 tr, 5 ch, 1 se in next se, 5 ch, 1 se in 
6 st of 11 ch, 5 ch, 1 se in next se, 1 se in 5 tr, 
turn. 

12. 9tr in second se, 1 se in next se, 9 
tr in next se, 1 se in next se, (11 ch, skip 1 se, 
1 se in next sc); 2 times 5 ch, 1 double over 
next double, 1 double in next 2 st, 3 ch, 
turn. 

13. 1 double in next 2 st, 5 ch, 1 sc in next 
se (6 ch, 1 se in 6 st of 11 ch, 5 ch, 1 se in 
next se); 2 times (5 ch, 1 se in next se, 5 ch, 
1 se in fifth tr); 2 times 3 ch, turn. 

14. 9 tr in second se, 1 se in next se (11 ch, 
skip 1 se, 1 se in next se); 2 times 11 ch, 1 
double over next double, 1 double in next 2 
st, 3 ch, turn. 

15. Like third row. 

What I mean by tr crochet is, have one 
loop on the hook, thread over hook twice be- 
fore putting through your work. Draw 
thread through work, thread over hook, draw 
through two loops, and so on until they are 
all off. 

After lace is the required length, put the 
edge on as follows: 12 doubles in each loop 
allaround the scallop. I hope the friends of 
THE AMERICAN FARMER will try this pat- 
tern,—ELLEN A. CLAUDE, Sherburn, Miun. 


’ A Dinner for Thanksgiving. 





A hapless chicken put over to boil 
will make the first course, a delicious 
soup, which has added to it a little rice 
and a sliced potato. Next come blue- 
points, big, cool, raw oysters on the half- 
shell. The great turkey, dressed and 
steaming, follows, and is carved by 
grandfather of course; perhaps a neat 
pair of well-browned ducks grace the 
other end of the board. The accom- 
panying dishes are mashed potatoes 
beaten until they look like a pile of 
snowy cream. Sweet ones are roasted to 
a tempting brown, turnip sauce for those 
who like it, cranberries in the form of 
clear jelly, as deep and red as old wine, 
crisp blanched celery, and currant jelly. 
Salad comes next, and the other dishes 
are of course removed. A delicious 
salad, very simple to prepare, is fresh 
young lettuce from the greenhouse, over 
which is poured French dressing. This 
is simply olive oil and vinegar heated 
and seasoned with salt, pepper and a 
little pinch of sugar. Bread is put at 
each place. The dessert is—who can 
ask ?—plum pudding, and possibly mince 
or pumpkin pie, followed by fruit and 
small dishes of salted almonds. 

All of this menu served at once would 
indeed make the “table groan beneath,” 
* * according to the old figure of 
speech, but the courses should be kept 
distinct BY removing everything after 
each ona 





Home Table, 
CREAM PIE, 


One pint sweet cream, half cup whit 
sugar, one tablespoon of flour, pinch of 
salt, half teaspoon vanilla. Rub the 
flour smooth with a little mili before 
adding to the cream.” The oven should 
be quite hot when the pie is put in, a 
the flour will not settle to the bottom.— 
Lieste J. H., Houosiec, N. Y. 


TAPIOCA PUDDING. 


Pare and core (with a tube) six or 
seven apples; lay them in a buttered 
dish, Pour over a cupful of tapioca or 
sago one quart of boiling water; let 
stand one hour, add too teacupfirls 
sugar, a little lemon, vanilla, or win. - 
pour this over the apples and bake ono 
hour. Peaches may be used in plac: 
the apples. 











No. S00, 


No. 8001.-—Stylish ca handsomelp 
trimmed with revers of et collar and 
sleeves, all fashionable shad | vould « 
you to make about $12.00. WW: y he time 
bother of inaking it and give \ ‘ tit, tn 
the latist imported style. Thi ant 
which cannot be gained by patro: 
maker. 

We send this handsome garment by ex 
ers paying charges, for only 

This is a bargain which is only open t i 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D.C, 


86.50 








LADIES’ 
HEAVY CHEVIOT REEFER, 


BLUE AND BLACK. 
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No. 8002. 
No. 8002.—This garment is designed for servica 
and is of the latest cut. It is tailor made in the latest 
style, double breasted and trimmed with coney fur 
Send bust measure when ordering. ; 
Sent by express, receiver paying charges. Safe «o 
livery guaranteed ine $4.39 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 


SOMETHING FOR THE DAUGHTER. 





No. 297. 
No. 397.—Child’s Gretchen of faney elo \! teet 
style golf cape, hood lined with chai ‘ § 


is undoustedly the most sty.ish and: 
ment made. 
Age 4 6 8 10 13 "4 
Price $4.75 5.00 5.25 5.50 5.75 6.2 
tively. 
We send by express, rece ver pay 
prices are made to suit the times and ca 
cated anywhere else 


> . 
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ter Mark, 


2 bly developed. 


| clearly, its bitter malice and hateful re- 
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Worth 2 





witholds it, oppressing the heart with a | 
vague sense of something evil to come, | 
and a profound melancholy which one 
ean neither define nor shake off. Yet 
as Ll entered that parlor a swift change 
to inexplicable happiness came over me. 
Standing there, where the warm hue from 
the half-drawn crimson curtains fell across 
her simply-clad figure, she seemed to me | 
like the embodiment of all the song, per- 
fume, sunshine, and exhilaration of early 
Spring. She was very young, but her | 
form, despite its girlish immaturity, was 
Her face, with its 
soft, oval outline, its pallor, deepening 
in the cheeks to the tint of a rose’s heart, 
the large, violet eyes,—a child’s eyes in 
their innocence, and yet a woman’s eyes 
in their depth and suggestion of strong 
emotion,—her face, I say, as I saw it at 
that moment, never again faded from my 
soul. At that first instant I loved her; 
and it was with a voice that shook and 
a hand that, touching her little palm, 
trembled as if guilty of a sacrilege, that 
I greeted her. 

“ Jerome Naylor, standing by, witness- 
ed our first meeting ; and as, by some in- 
tuition, I glanced aside at him, I saw a 
look in his pale eyes that I recalled long 
afterward. Then I was too confused, too 
inexperienced in lore of love, to compre- 
hend its meaning. But there came a 
day when I could interpret, only too 


solve; for Jerome Naylor had long 


| them ; her beautiful head drooped ; her 


not too late now. You might convey 
my excuses, and I will go’—— 

“I paused, hoping she would answer, 
but, with her face averted, she remained 
silent. I waited a moment, looking at 
her graceful figure with a foolish mist 
rising in my eyes. Then I turned softly 
about and was making my way out of 
the room, when there was a sudden swish 
of skirts, a quick tap of little feet upon 
the carpet, and my arm was caught and 
held. I paused at once, and looking 
down caught the gleam of two violet | 
eyes lifted to mine,—eyes that at once | 
smiled and reproached, promised and re- 
proved. I turned and caught both the 
warm little hands in mine, and, scarcely 
conscious of what I did, lifted them to 
my lips and kissed them in turn. Her 
name seemed to tear itself from the 
depths of my bosom with an accent of 
passion and pleading that must have 
told her my whole story, had she been 
ignorant of it before. 

“*Enid! Beautiful Enid!’ 

“ A wave of delicious color swept over 
her face and throat. For a second her 
hands trembled in mine, nay, clung to 


| 


eye sought my eager gaze, and fell; then, 
with a quick gesture, she withdrew her- 
self, and in cool, even tones welcomed 
Mr. Jerome Naylor, who pushed aside 




















loved Enid Day, as such men love, had 
even offered himself and been refused, 
and his keen glance had already detected 
a rival in the blundering, stammering 
youth, whose sole thought at the moment 
was humble, almost unconscious, adora- 
tion. 

“ Yes, it was more than simple love ; 
it was wonder, reverence, and devotion 
such as, in the old time, the prostrate 
worshiper felt for his divinity. As time 
went on, and I saw her again and again, 
my love grew upon me, until it became 
the ruling principle of my life; and as 
I came to understand my own heart I 
also learnt how wild a hope it was_that 
I nourished in my breast. Even if so 
rare an example of God’s handiwork 
could have stooped to love so unworthy 
a man as I knew myself to be, how could 


| a salaried clerk of the rich banker pre- 


tend to the hand of his only daughter 
and heiress? 

“So day by day the gloom of a deep 
dezpondency darkened upon my life. I 
grew silent and abstracted. I performed 


_ my duties as faithfully as ever, but I no 


longer laughed and jested with my fellow- 
clerks, nor joined inthe «susements of 
theieJeare hours. Jerome Naylor was 
invariably courteous in his treatment of 
me, but I caught more than one sidewise 


glance of his eye, that, had I been tess | 


absorbed in my own trouble, might have 
startled me. But hopeless of the one 
thing which could have made existence 
valuable to me, what had I to fear from 
the worst his malice could devise ? 

‘ Latterly I had absented myself from 
the usual Sunday afternoon gathering at 
my employer's table. One day he came 
to me where I bent over my books, and 
clapping me upon the shoulder, in his 
genial, kindly fashion, said, 

“«Trescott, my boy, if you do not 
dine with us to-morrow, you will make 
an enemy of Enid.’ 

“ I muttered something about not hav- 
ing felt very well of late. 

“*That is what I told my girl,’ re- 
plied Mr. Day. ‘I said you were look- 





‘“*[—I THOUGHT YOU WISHED ME TO CoME.”’ 
ing thin and pale and generally out of 
sorts. Whereupon she astonished me by 
getting very angry and accusing you of 
—what was it ?—egotizm, I believe; 
though why, I donot understand. Any- 
way she made it a condition of her 


_ future favor that you should take dinner 
| with us to-morrow. 


So I have delivered 
my meseage.—You'll come, of course, 


Naylor?’ 


“Then I saw that the cashier had | 
| been standing behind Mr. Day and had 


overheard our colloquy. 


««T shall be delighted,’ responded | 


Naylor, with a peculiar glance at me. 
‘And surely our young friend cannot resist 
an invitation couched in such terms and 
emanating from such a source?” 

“ T will come,” I said briefly,—for the 


casbier’s manner affected me with an in- | 


explicably unpleasant sensation—and 
turned again to my work. 

“Treached the Day mansion at an 
early hour the next afternoon, and, as I 
had hoped, yet feared, found Enid alone 
in the drawing-room. She did not turn 


to meet me as I entered, but remained | 
\standing near the window, partly ep- 


folded by the curtain. 1 advanced to- 
ward her and timidly offered my hand, 
which she did not seem : — Re- 
sentful, and loving her,—oh, more 
than paca back and said: 
“* Your father invited me, Miss Enid ; 
I—I thought you wished me to come, or 
I should not have troubled you. Itis 


““sray I SEE THAT PAPER?”’ 


the portiere and walked quietly into the | 


room. 
“ Had he seen, had he heard any por- 
tion of our interview? It was impossible 
to judge. He was gallantly respectful 


and a thrill of utter terror paralyzed my 
limbs, for there, ia my own band writing, 
was a shameful ’tonfossion of sin and 
degradation! My ,own handwriting? 
No! a thousand times, no! I knew that 
it was not, that my fingers had never | 
penned those danihing words) But who | 
could detect the difference? Who would | 
nail the foul forgery? No one, no one! 
For the moment Ii felt crushed and | 
wholly lost. 

“As I stood hiding my face in my 
hands, feeling that in another moment I 
must sink to the floor, there was a light, 
quick step behind me, the rustle of skirts, 
a soft touch on my arm. 

“*T do not—I cannot think wrong of 
you, Reginald,’ murmured a voice that 
thrilled every nerve in my frame. 
‘Father, let me look at that paper.’ 

“Mr. Day would have objected; 
Jerome Naylor, with a white face, at- 
tempted to snatch the paper from her 
grasp; but she was too qnick for him, 
and taking the written sheet to the win- 
dow she stood studying it long and at- 
tentively. 

“I watched her breathlessly. It 
seemed to me that life, love, honor, the 
whole future, lay in the next words she 
should utter; and Naylor, with his 
drawn, ghastly face, and the old man, 
with his sorrowful, benignant aspect, 
watched her, too. 

“ Presently she came toward us again, 
and the look she cast upon me was one 
of mingled love, pride, and triumph. 
She went to her father’s side, opposite 
the cashier, and bending a cold, con- 
temptaous glance upon his white fage, 
said, in slow, even tones: 

“Mr. Naylor, I have been an unseen | 
auditor of this interview—an eavesdrop- | 
per, if you like—and I heard you tell 
my father that this paper is a confession 
of dishonesty, written by Mr. Reginald | 
Treseott, five years ago, and confided to | 
your hands) Am I night?’ 

“Naylor bowed silently. His dry 
lips would not give egress to the words. 

“* Well, then, Jerome Naylor, you 
lied !’ 

“ Her voice rang out with the clear- 
ness of a bell. For an instant there was 
dead silence in the room; then Mr. Day 
made a gesture of protest. 

“*My daughter,’ he began, but she 
checked him. 





; 


Down to me flutters her dainty glove. 

1 seize it, kiss it, and bolder grown, 

Cry to her: ‘Dearest, ah, say that you love 
Me, me alone.’’ 
No. 54—DIAMOND. 

1. A letter. 2. Leaped.* 3. Mazes.* 
(Cent.) 4. Bends back. 5. A physician. 
(Cent.) 6. The broad-billed singing birds. 
7. Pertaining to the bladder and the uterus. 
8. A variety of albite. 9. Sentries.* 10. 
Crowded. 11. Sea-weed. (Wright.) 12. 
Town of Upper Egypt. 13. A letter. 

NO. 55—ANAGRAM. 
Impart herein the jewels of song. 
Little book all torn and tattered 
By thy lover’s eager hands, 
Other lips than nrine have flattered. 
Devotees from foreign lands 
Praise the lilting and the measure 
Of the master’s lyric thought; 
Brighter than a jeweled treasure 
By a lapidary wrought. 


Death, leering from his portal, 
Heard the singer long ago; 
Heard the lyric strain immortal— 
Still its echoes ebb and flow. 
Though the tomb has closed above thee, 
O’er thy grave the laurels thrive; 
And in the hearts that love thee 
Is thy memory alive. 





NO. 56—DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. Arctic navigator and poli- 
tician; b. 1826. ( Bijou. ) 3. Fools 
(Wright.) 4. One of the front legs of a chair. 
5. Racesran by personson foot. 6. Portman- 


teaus.* 7. A farniliar name for ‘*hatchet- 
tite.’ 8. Iron vitriol. 9. Dissenters. 10. 
Jellies.* 11. Chances. (Wright.) 12. A 
cowl. 13. A letter. 





NO. 5T—CHARADE. 
O, sweet guitar, would I were thee 
Whose vibrant strings her fingers thrilled; 
And in a burst of melody, 
Cares, sorrows, troubles—all were stilled. | 
And ONE their stead came Love’ssweet pang; 
But unaware was she who sang. 


Though she has gone yet art thon here, 
Untouched by human hand till when 
Releasing from thy vigil drear, 
Her soft touch sweeps thy strings again 
In dulcet FINE. But wait awhile 
Till fickle ToTAL va us smile. 


And when again ner nngers touch 
Thy crooning strings in soft caress, 
I pray thee whisper low how much 
I think of her, nor dare confess. 
And beg forgiveness lest I seek 
Too much, e’en though I dare not speak. 


wo. 58—DIAMOND. 





3 





toward Enid, and frank and friendly to- 
ward me. D 
versed fluently, touching, as it appeared, 


casually, upon certain defalcations of a | : > 
| your confidence, a ar and aforger. This 


trusted clerk in a bank with which we 
held intimate business relations. Once, 


and only once, I thought I detected that 


malevolent glance tiaed upon me; but 
if I was right it passea like a flash, and 
was not repeated. 

“T left the Day mansion with a heart 
that sang like a joyous bird. I was at 
peace with the whole world. Life was 
a glorious, gorgeous thing. The purple 
bud of hope seemed to be upon the port 
of unfolding into splendid flower. But 
I was reckoning without Jerome Naylor. 

“ As the days went by I became cog- 
nizant of a whisper, whose source no one 
could trace—a whisper of something’ 
wrong in the accounts of the bank ; of 
money misappropriated, of books falsi- 
fied. Absorbed in my dreams I gave no 
| heed to the change in the demeanor of 
| my fellow-clerks, of the coldness of my 
employer, of the glee of the cashier, 
Jerome Naylor, until without prepara- 
tiog, without warning, the blow fell! I 
was accused of robbing the bank of funds 
' entrusted to my care! 

“ For the moment I was utterly stun- 
ned, prostrate, helpless! When the 
| charge was flung into my teeth I stared, 


i 
| 
| 


} 
j 
' 


| to defend myself, or to comprehend the 
| magnitude of the crime of which I was 
declared guilty. 

“ T was commanded to appear before 
my employer, at his residence, to undergo 
an examination. When I entered the 
room, Mr. Day, looking sat and grave, 
was seated before a small table covered 
with books and papers. At his elbow, 
with an evil smile upon his dark fea- 
tures, sat Jerome Naylor. Ina loud, 
angry voice I denied the charge of a 
long and systematic course of peculation, 
and demanded the production of evi- 
dence. Mr. Day looked hesitatingly at 
Naylor, who, drawing his chair nearer 


“T am sorry to see our young friend 
adopting this unwise eourse, knowing as 


wrong doing, under his own hand and 
signature.’ 

“I stared at him open-mouthed. 
The infernal impudence of the man 
absolutely bewilderee me. 

“* Yes,’ he continued, in a tone of 





_years ago I detected this unfortunate 
young man stealing money from the 
bank. I charged him with his crime, 
and in the agony of his remorse he wrote 
a full confession, begging me to spare 
him and to give him another chance. 
| Considering his years, and the fearful 
| consequences of such an exposure, I eon- 
| sented to condone his offense, making 
good his peculations from my own 
slender means.’ 

«« Noble fellow!’ murmured Mr. Day, 
grasping his cashier’s hand warmly, while 
I remained mute, choking with rage, in- 
capable of uttering a word in my own 
detense. 

«« But in view of these latter develop- 
| ments,’ went on the cashier, ‘I feel that 
I should do wrong to withhold the truth 
any longer.’ 

«“*Surely! surely!’ ejaculated Mr. 
| Day, gazing at mesadly. ‘ But I would 
never have believed it of you, Trescott ! 
Never!’ 

“ May I see that paper purporting to 
be my confession,’ I asked, finding my 
| voice at last. 

«« Donot let it pass out of your hands, 
Mr. Day,’ interposed Naylor, hastily. 

«<I do not desire to touch it,’ I 
answered. ‘If Mr. Day will allow me 
to look at it as it lies upon the table be- 
fore him, it will suftiee.’ 

« Then I bent over and read ; and as 
I read the letters swam before my eyes, 


During the dinner he con- | 
| those two. 


}1 


stammered, stood thunderstruck, unable | 


the table, and clearing his throat, began: | 


he must, that I have a confession of his | 


profound melaneholy, ‘more than five | 


“« Let me speak, father,’ she said. 


Naylor, ‘is false-hearted, unworthy of 


| man, touching me upon the arm, ‘is in- 
nocent, honorable, and incapable of false- 
hood. I will prove it,’ 

“ Looking Naylor, who seemed scarce- 
y able to stand, strait in the face, she 
continued in the same bell-like tones: 

“* Here is a cofession which purports 
| to have been written in May, 1884; but 
| it is om paper that wis not made until 
| 1887! Will Mr. Jerome Naylor please 
| to explain?’ 
| “*What do you mean?’ cried Mr. 
|| Day, in amazement, 

“* Look, fathert? osied Bald, holding 
' the sheet up before the light. ‘Do you 
see that water-mark? Amoskeag Mills, 
| 1887!’ 

| “Mr. Day gave but a glance, then 
, turned a darkly frowning face upon 
| Jerome Naylor. 

| “Can you explain this?’ was all he 
| said. 

| “Once, twice, Jerome Naylor essayed 
| tospeak, but could not. Then, at length, 
a hoarse murmur escaped his lips: 

“*T loved her!’ he said, ‘and I knew 
she loved Aim!’ 

“ And that was all. 
a man stricken blind, pitifully groping 
toward the door, he left the room and 
the house. 

“ He never returned to his desk at the 
bank, and in due course I became cashier 
in his place. And this,” added Tres 
cott, handing me the written sheet, “ is the 
water-mark which I hold beyond price, 
both because it saved me from ruin and 
disgrace, and because it aided me to win 
the sweetest and noblest wife that ever 
fell to the lot of undeserving man.” 

— Demorest’s. 
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[For the leisure hour of 
young. 
puzzles and send solutions to those published. 
Answers and names of solvers to this issue will | 


readers, old and 
All are invited to contribute original 


appear in two months. An asterisk (*) after a 
definition signifies that the word is obsolete. 
Adress letters for this department: * Puzzle 
| Editor,” AMeRIcaN Farmer, 1729 New York 
Ave., Washington, D.C.) 
ee 
Environments. 
The open casement, widely flung 
To lure the morning breezes, 
Shows aquarelle and pastel hung 
Neath quaintly carven friezes. 
Against the wall a bobk-~case stands, 
Where Horace jostles Dante, 
And poesy of Classic lands 
Shows bent of dilettante. 
An escritoire bears tools of trade 
Whose filligree defies description; 
And in a ease with gold inlaid 
Are cigarettes Egyptian. 
¥sthetic taste beyond a doubt 
Embellished in thisway ww. 
The daintiness that’s ranged about 
The flattist’s ateliet. 
The unwashed windew’s tightly barred 
To hide the morn‘ug’s Ught, 
| And grimy pipes hold zealous guard 
Througt, the eternal night. 
| On desk and chair and unswept floor 
Are littered musty papers; 
Word-lists and lexicons galore, 
And stubs of waxen tapers. 
The ceiling. thick festooned with smoke, 
Has echoed through long years 
No sound save pen’s unceasing stroke, 
Vexation’s groan, or triumph’s cheers. 
And in this spot, this living tomb, 
There dwells a man admired of men, 
Who gives up light to gain the gloom 
Found im a formist’s den. 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 7. 

NO. 53—DECAPITATION. 
| Mimi alone at her casement above 
| The garden, where rrrst zepbyt-blown 
| Sweeten the breeze for the joying of 
Mima 





‘ 


[ast while the bees‘a-honeying drone, 
Sweet and shy as a wild wood-dove; 
Had I the right te call her my own— 


know you wish to do justice between | 
This man,’ she pointed at | 


Staggering like 


1. A letter. 2. Artie navigator and poli- 

ee b. 1226. (Bijou.) 3. A rule. 4. 
Fasts of 40 days on bread and water.* 5. | 
Large waterfalls. 6. Paroccipital. 7.-A fa- | 

miliar name for ‘‘hatchettite.’"’ 8. Abbeys. 


9. Those parts of blossoms which secrete nec- 


tar. 10. Dirtier. (Wright.) 11. Young 
herrings. 12. Dorsum. (Dungl.) 13. A 
letter. 


NO. 59—CHARADE. 
Poet: 
‘‘As dawn turns to day 
There’s a whirsing of wings, 
And a linnet LasT lay 
In the maple tree sings. 
The TOTALED choir follows, 
Till circling around, 
Hitl, woodland and hollows 
With music resound. 
A greeting to dayligtt, 
A hymn to the sun; 
Sunlight succeeds graylight— 
The long night is done.”’ 
Pereocialian: 
**Each morn, just about 
As I’m getting to sleep, 
Those aagreed birds rout 
My dreams with their ‘ cheep!’ 
Tis all very well 
For a poet to chant 
Of the rhythguca: swell; 
It’s a PRIMAL I grant 
For poetical lyres, 
But it rouses the phlegm 
Of one whe retires 
About 4 a. M.”’ 
NO, 60—SQUARF. 
1. A former department of Pern. 2. Gen- 
| era of true spiders. (Cent.) 3. Those who 


<x 
- 


Y 





| secede. 4. SeaportofSpain. 5. Performed.* 
| 6. A class of infusorians having no enteral 
jeanal. {Cent.) 7. English navigator; 1766. 


8. To let on alease. (Murray.) 


NO. 61—CHARADE. 

Kitty lisps so charmingly 

It’s quite a treat to hear; 
Thongh TOTALS FIRST alarmingly 

Hint for my private ear: 
“*Tis but ap affettation 

The canning jade has wrought;”’ 
I hold the accusation 

Unworthy of a thought. 
Kitty wills to love me, 

Though all her kinsfotk frown, 
And Last she’s far above me 

As queen abofe a clown. 
We laugh at spitefal croaking 

Of withered maiden aunts, 
Who view with horror smoking, 

And think ft sin to dance. 


But when I curse the raneor 
Her kinsfolk for me feel. 
(They'd have her wed a banker,) 
She stamps her Little heel. 
“T love my kith,’’ ponts Kitty; 
‘* You thant thwart me in thith,”’ 
And I[—well, ’t were a pity 
Not to, when she says ‘‘kith’’! 
NO. 62—HALF-SQUARE. 
1. Main wheels in machines. (Cent.) 2. 
| Forwards. 3. Leek-green minerals. 4. Ter- 





rapins.* (Cent.) 5. Fishes of the group 
Elopina. (Cent.) 6. Redans.* (Cent.) 7. 
| Wrinkles. (Cent.) 8. Is very unwilling. 
9. Eats. (Wright.) 10. Eyes.* (Cent.) 
11. Wings. 12. A letter. 

ENIGMIANA. 


On account of lack of spaee one of the 10 
competitive puzzles was omitted last month. 
It is given here: 

NO. 51—CHARADE. 
A goodly cnstom ‘twas in days of old 

(Since, with old-time fashions laid aside,) 
When ne’er-do-well or slattern gossip, scold, 

Made scandal and disturbance far and wide, 
For ALLS t’ assemble from intent 

Toserve example when defied 

Were decencies; all qualmish qualms aside 
The losel to reform we went. 

A boisterous knock; 2 parleyed colloquy; 

A stream of light from out the open door 
Revealed grim PRIMAL FINALED figures; he, 

The victim, trembling, now we bore 
With all dispatch to tribune pent 

In an oak op’ning; here were tancht 

Good, sterling precepts till the court 
Dealt out the victim’s meed of punishment. 








Then in a twinkling he was stripped 
From back to breast, from heel to crown, 
sare as was Achilles when bedipped 
In Styx’s stream. his shrieks to drown; 
| From pain and chill. and sheer affright 
| We gave him suit of pitch and tar, 
And winged him o’er with feathers, that 
| altar 
| They might assist him in his coming flight 
| Then set a-loose The wretch ther flew, 
| A-shrieking, down the woodland ways, 
While at bis back an impish crew 
| Beat the rogue’s march with birchen flays. 
| From coppice eut, ere dawn’s arrive, 


| 


I 





Half-pitying, left him to his own bewail— 
I would not swear he was alive. 
We also left a notice to vacate, 


| figures, the general feeling is one of weakness. 


The town breathed freer then, I’ll state, 

And so we argued not the right or wrong. 

The moral ethics of the rest, 

Life’s blood then coursed through fervent 
ways. 

Ah, life within those happy, halcyon, days, 

Bore unto me a greater pst 


Uredge claims to be working on a BUTTER- 
NUTS square. At last accounts he bad already 
found three of the 10 words. Puzzlers 
have fora long time been speeulating as to 
the identity of Nancy Lee, a number believ- 
ing him to be one of the class that ‘‘ never 
advances beyond tyrohood.’? One thing is 
certain—his notes in the last Record are 
bound to confirm the belief that his knowledge 
of Puzzledom of 10 years ago is limited, the 
statement that New Yorkers founded the 
E. P. L. being a good example. As a matter 
of fact Maud Lynn and Sphinx were prime- 
movers in the League’s organization, Sphinx 
being its first President. Friend Millar 
should brush up on puzzleistic history.—— 
This is the third individual batch of 10 puz- 
zles in the ‘‘all-around’’ contest. ‘* Environ- 
ments’ is given gratis and isa well-written 
poem. Publication of Enucleations No. 5 
is deferred. Competitors for ‘all-around ”’ 
honors should send lists of answers at once. 
11-1-"94. R. O. CHESTER. 


THE - MARKETS, 


Wool. 


Boston, Oct. 27.—The wool market continues 
to be reported qniet, with very few large oper- 
ators about the market. The trade for the 
most part is made of small transactions by the 
smaller milils,and nothing of avery exciting 
nature has been developed. Values are report- 
ed as uncuanged, the market holding quite 
firmly to tne prices established two weeks ago 
All indications seem to point to a purpose on 
the part of manufacturers to await develop- 
ments and not to purchase beyond immediate 
nee@s to any extent. 

Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces move very 
slowly, and, wbiw wuat sales are made are of old 











The cost for a XX scoured ts about 40, net over 
that, and at that figure is ao lower than a com- 
peting Australian. Reports from Ohio are 
rather conflicting, and it is difficult to deter- 
mine just how much wool is held in that State. 
The prices asked, however, are still regarded as 
too high by eastern buyers. We quote Ohio X, 
1s (te XX, 15 Ohio XX and above, lsal9; and 
No. 1, 21. 

_Michigan wools are quiet and barely steady. 
For X wools the callis light, the wool being 
quoted at about 17. 

Staple wools are very quiet but are fairly 

steady. Delaines have been aujlisg off in prige 
until the, bave reached a point so low tue. 
there seems little prospect o 
Ohio delaine is net quoted above 2 and Mich- 
iganatls. Unwusaed combings are not active 
but are unchangoa in valine. There is uo im- 
yrovement to note from the low values that 
lave been ruling. We quote this week Obio 
delaine, 19a20; Michigan, 18a19; unwashed 
quarter-blood combings, lials; and three- 
eighths at 17al8; washed combings we quote 2la 
= for No. 1, aud 21 for No, 2. 
Texas wools have been moved a trifle more 
freely, but no change in valueis reported. The 
new 
not the ob ect of much attention gmong Boston 
buvers. We quote 28430, clean, for fine and 27 
for medium Fall wools. In Spring wools, fine 
northern, 12 months’ growth, clean, 34a35; and 
for six to eight mouhts’ growth, Ra34; medium 
of year’s growth is worth Wa; and six to eight 
months’ growth, 30. 

Oregon wools are generally quiet butshow no 
change in values, dealers holding them quite 
firmly. We quote prices, clean, as follows: 
Eastern No. 1, 338; No. 2, 3la32; valley No, 1, 32a 
33; and No. 2, D. 


a further deciine. ; 


Fall wools show little of interest, and are | 


} 
| 





Produce. 


New York, Tuesday, Oct. 30 — Butter—The 
market for butter was quiet to-day, and there 
has been some accumulation of fancy creamery. 
Receivers, however, feel confident of a speedy 


increased demand and maintained prices, 

Medium and fair grades of creamery, however, 

aredull. There is a fair demand for good and 

choice State dairy. Imitation creamery is very 

a and Westera factory is neglected. We 
uote: 


State dairy, half-firkin tubs, choice, per 


>in endentedhoishaumadsévenceves sancrt 21 a2ls 
Eastern creamery, choice, per pound.... 22 a2 
Western creamery, choice, per pound... 22 a22¢ 
Western creamery, ordinary, per pound 15 al 
Western dairy, choice, per pound........ 15 al6 
Imitation creamery, fair to good, per 

UU rntdanedeste sens onasaclisesnensestecios 14 al6 
Western factory, firkins, good, per 

Gis, phidibeaicin bevel ante athnbsnn siecclanens 13 al3é 
Western factory, tubs, fair to good, per 

icitine, ambasudeahses nate mneuin mates 124al3 


Beans and Peas—There is a fair demand for 
marrows, and prices are steady. Mediums are 
rather scarce. Pea beans are also in light sup- 
ply. and prices are firm. Red kidneys are a lit- 


tle firmer. White kidneys are scarce. Limas 
are Beete. Green peas are very quiet. We 
quote: 

jeans, Marrow, new, choice........ $2 25 aS? D 
Beans, medium, new, choice....... - Wal & 
Beans, pea, new, choice............. 1&%.a 1% 
Beans, red kidney, new, choice..... 2Wa265 
Beays. red kiduey, common to 

BUG coerce scenes ceceeees eeceeeeeees LIF AIM 
Beans, Lima, California, per @& 

Ma oss wns c0gsdccces sé. cesten'sess 29a 2% 
Green peas, Scotch, per bushel.. .. .... a 110 


Cheese—The market for cheese was quiet to- 
day. Holders, however, feel confident, and 
fancy colored was held very firmly. A quan- 
tity of white cheese has been sold for export, 
Fair qualities of tua «ceam cheese are quict 
and part skims are easy. We quote: 

State factory, large, white, fancy ver 


DOWIE vecescccsageccecesntcgse socces.-ceo ve OD 
State factory, large, colored, fancy, per 
DOING 9.0000 sencap cndedecsess cetsce covece es alte 


State factory, full cream, choice, per 10. Ma 

Dried Fruits and Nuts—There . « f2!> 2 
mand for evaporated apples, aud, with hveral 
reostpts, prices are steady. There is a goog «o- 
mand for chops. Cherries are quiet, buc casyp- 
berries are in good demand and quite firm. 
Blackberries have a good outlet. Apricots are 


steady. We quote: 
Apples, evaporated, fancy per 
DOWNES « occ0e cece cence 0560 vecers occsesee - Sa. .B 
Apples, evaporated, new, choice, 
POP POURG 20. o ccccvccccccccccs coccce Tia. TR 
Apples, evaporated, new, prime, 
POP MOURNE. .ccccccccceesees eenaenans - fa . .7 
Appies, evaporated, ordinary, per 
MEE cccccecccccescovce casepeessece 6a. .6b 
Appies, sun-dried, sliced, per 
UE ocacneieingenmemenennn « OO « de 
Apples chopped, per pound........... - « lea. .1f 
Cherriés, per pound...............+. -13a.14 
Raspberries,evaporated, perpougu . 15 a . 1s 
Blackberries, per pound.............. . 6a. .te 
Apricots, California, new, per 
BOUNG .ncccccccer cocccccccceccccccs - Sta . 103 
Peanuts, fancy, per pound.......... a. .3f 
Peanuts, good, per pound..;........ 2ta . .2g 
Peanets, Virginia. shelled, per 
WOUMS . cc0ce cccveccccscccevens nannies - -lfa . .3 
: Peacans, ungraded, per pound...... te 


- 4£8.. 
2 2at2 


$1 Wa$2 00 


Chestnuts, choice, per @-pounad bu. 
Chestnuts, r to fair, per &- 
und alice ce ned 
Hickory ums, new, per S-pound : 
SS EEE es Ff ll, 
Eggs—There is a good demand for strictly 
fancy, fresh-laid eggs, while the supply is very 
light, and a few lots of such have exceeded quo- 
tutions. The demand for fair and ordinary 
grades, however, is light, and such qualities are 
being urged forsale. Limed eggs are very dull. 
Icehouse are quiet. We quote: 


Western. fresh-gathered, choice, 
ei, cons cummin, hedmenetioonetnt 9a 19 
Wesver:., icehouse, per dozen...... 15a 164 
Weswra. iimed, per dozen .......... lita = 16 
Wesrernu, seconds, per case.......... $2.75 a$3.50 
Western, icehouse, inferior, per 
ELE IE LEE LL BM 275a30 


Fresh Fruits—Fancy table apples arein fair 
demand, and prices are steady,+but ordinary 
and poor fruit. of which there isa large sup- 
ply, is dragging. Cranberries are quiet and 
prices have somewhat declined. The demand 
for pears is rather light, but prices are gener- 





California wools move very slowly with the 
tone generally easy, yet no special change to 
note in quotations. Quotations are unchanged, 
as follows: 34a36 for northern free, 12 months, 
and 3344 foreight <onths; Rat for southern 
12 months, and 4 tor six and eight months. 
Fall wools are quotea at 25a30 for free and %4a27 
for defective. 

Pulled wools are not active and excite ver 
little interest, the sales being generally in small 
parcels, mostly supers, the demand running 
moreto B. We quote on a scoured basis as 
follows: Fine A, 4a%6; A supers, 3a33; B 
supers, 27a28; C supers, 2a%; fine combing, Wa 
33; western extra, Was. 

Territory wools continue to comprise the 
bulk of the wool sold, and the demand for them 
is fairly even. Prices are unchanged, but are 
certainly no lower, though the tone is generally 
in buyer's favor. Quotations, scoured, are as 
follows, the upper range being stapie wools. 
We quote Montana fine, a%6; fine meaium, 2a 
3; medium, Wa; Wyoming and Utah fine, 3a 
%; fine medium, Fiaxk medium, Wa5l. 






Cents. 

Ohio ana Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece...... 20 a2z 
Obw aug reuusylvania X............... 18 a.. 
Oo PORE ETOING TE... 2.000000: 18 al9 

Oh Penassivania XX and above.. 19 a! 
PENOMRTOE Bic cc 00060- cecsceseccosccecsess 17 a.. 
BRtesmeal, NO. B.ccccvccoceccs Soe cece cccccece 2 a2l 
CNG MG Divnsicaidkdenéaatiehcnanve scien 23 a.. 
SO eee tabeenuneenaet coe WD a 
Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing .... 15 al9 
Kentucky and Ind. {-blood combing .... 18 al9 
Mtscouri }-bloodcombing................. 18 al9 
Missouri t-blood combDiNg......cccceeccces 18 al9 
Delaine, Ohio fime............. 19 a20 
Delaine, Michigan fine... ...cccccsseccccce 18 al? 
Montana fine .......... si 10 all 
ND SEN on o.cccededtadcccess cvaven 10 all 
PON SR os tins puedes caskachutees sess 8 al2 
I i oicn sci dcotwecueens lalé 
Kansas and Nebraska fine............eee0 8a % 
Kansas and Nebraska medium.......... 10 al3 
SE isnievibes chs oekuigsanmeibae bin ctkees 16 al7 
Texas Spring medium, 12 mos............ 10 al2 
Texas Spring fine, 123 moe. ......cccecs seve 10 al2 
Texas Spring fine, 6 to 8 mos............. 9 all 
Texas “pring medium, 6 to 8 mos........ 10 al3 
NEED sioinksdins: 6nd pace netien beedadenes 7 ald 
Kentucky }-blood clothing.... - 6 al8 
Kentucky ¢-blood clothing... .... - 17 al9 
Unwashed fipe Obw and Michigan - Bal4 
Unmerchantable Ohio............0..e008 15 al6 
Unmercthantable Michigan.......... .... 14 al5 
en ee EES 18 a3 

GOT PUG: cete. cecisccccccceecesscescess 16 al 
SD SIE: obkbcsccecuvensscbenesecenesee 15 al7 
re ern 13 al7 
CE, Rs o5.c00c cccdce secesese coos 9 ald 
OS Se ee eee § ald 
SL SN <0 00t0tncre.cs gheceennsesnccenns 8 al2 
ae, 
IE Se SIND wndin cceekt c0c0esescccnce 9al3 
Oregon medium valley ..........cccseeses 12 al4 
ELE ET Ee ae epee 15 al6 
Australian, Port Philip............cesccece Das 
- IIE. Onis; scrlta aaisis atnksacataakain 8 a.. 

New Zealand clothing........ccocccccccese 19 ad) 
tg = CPOGS-OTSE BMG e.0.ccccccccs 25 awB 
i ectsnrntinns oni ion ene oe Ieee dem 16 al6 
Carpet Wools, Aleppdt..sccocse cocce-coccs 19 all 
= es Eee 15 al7 

“ “ CRIB sc ovccats covcccess-.:, Mees 

a - CRS, cchtetndsakedumenn MM al2 

« aad Donskoi.... bain ita © ald 

- - Donskoi comaning.......... IS a20 

si bee East Indi».. ceccecccess OO 

* saa Ss 4 cele ndencseedon 9al5 

* re ee ea, 

7 i em 10 all 

Grain. 


CHicaGco, Oct. D.—The foliowing shows the 
range of prices: 





. High. Low. C 
October le 3 =) 
Wheat.< December of J ie 34 
 —— ao of ! . of 
9 Qetober -5lé ‘ oS 43 
Corn...< December ‘ : e lf 
GUE onsen cose . : es: F 
} Qetober of d 28 24 
Oats... ae 2 ; 2384 = =.293 
a 2 Cf mm 
Pork..! October...... § 2. 1.9 12 
= be pee ° —_ 11.99 11.65 11.3) 
CORSE . ccs 6.87 6.90 6.87 6.99 
Lard .. 1 January...... 6.75 6.82 6.72 6.2 
Ribs .. 4 October ...... 6.3) 6.35 6.30 6. 
)January...... 5.87 5.9 5.87 5.95 


New YorK. Oct. 3.--Wheat—Dull, firm: tal 
up; No. 2 red, atore and elevator, 55: afloat. 9%, 
f. o. b., 6}a57#: wograded red, Wasi; No.1 North- 
ern, 64$u065. ptiona were more active, strong, 
and faj higher on firmer cabies, better West, 
foreign ~~» local covering, and strength tn 
corn; May and December mostactive: sales in- 
cluded No.2 re? closing. October, 53g: Novem- 
ber, 554; December, 563; March, 394; May 604. 

Corn—Dull, firmer; No. 2, 60}, elevator; 60, 
afloat. Options, more active, firnr; lal; higher, 
on firmer cables, berter West, bocal covering, 
and manipulation; May and December most 
active; November, 58!; December 263; January, 
55%; May, 554. : 

Oats—Dull, firmer. Options fair to active, 
,stronger; October, 322i; November, 324; Decem- 
ber, 33i, January, 4; May, 36}: No. 2 white. 
November, 64. Spot prices, December, 37457}: 
closing 37: No. 2, Rat; No. 2 white. 364: No. 2 
Chicago, 334; No. 3, 32; No. 3 white, 354; mixed 
Western, 321034; white do., 36a304; white State, 








ase. 
Cotton. 
New Yore, Oct. ®.—The following shows 
the range of prices: 

; Op’z. High. Low Close. 
November..... 5. 5.35 5.58 5.4 
December. .... 5.357 5.57 5.4 5.54 
January...... 5.62 5.62 5.57 5.389 
February.. .... 5.66 5.66 5.68 5.66 
March. ...... .... 5.71 5.71 5.67 5.70 
po eoc-ee eoceee e-ees ome 
May... . s ecco 20 tere = 
June . “5.58 5.88 5.58 5.38 


* Live Stock Markets. 

Cuicaco, fi., Oct. 30.—Cattle—Market firm; 
common to eXtra steers, 2.5526.25; Stockers and 
feeders, 2.03.54 cows and bDulis, 1.00a3.50; 
ealves, 225a5.30. 

Hogs— Market firm; heavy, 4.2%5a4.60; common 
to choiee mixed, 4.1544.66; choice assorted, 4a 
4.60; ligt, 4.i5a4 50; pigs, 2.50a4.25. 

Sheep— Market firu; inferior to choice, 1.00a 





We homewards bore him ona rail, 


Which, truth to tell, ie acted on erelong; 


3.25, lambs, 1.75a4.25. 


uur steady. Wine grupex are quite steady. 
pmail baskets of Concord and Catawba grapes 
are in fairdemand. Niagara grapes are slow. 
agree are barely steady. Oranges are quiet. 


! 
| 
} 


| We quote: 
| Apples, Snow per double-head 
oe bein nuntned Ante andes date cede £&Oatewn 


Apples, 20 ounce, per double-bead 











iv nvsccn ss ctksgnxes, 60. o0be acne’ Be 253 
Apples, Baldwin, Northern, prime, 

per double-head barral..........-.. 1 Qa 175 
Apples. Greening, up river. per 

douvle head barrel...............1%a 20 
Apples, Greening, Northegsa, per 

barrel. pth heres Bo 2 sees lta 2% 
Apples, Northern Spy. ner barrel..1 0a 200 
Apples, Spy, up river, per double 

RY GIES ascdesscscensecepcen vane %a 15H 
Apps, King, up river. and State, 

per uvouble head barrel............- 20a 238 
Appies, King, Northern, round- 

boop RINE 60 is 5 cnendnuetcdyssees 20a 30 
Apples. common, per open-head 

Darrel....... sistas sil sicnaarna ats etaseai alls 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per crate... 275a 3% 
Pears, Keiffer, New Jersey, per 

a See nied ~- (73a 38 
Pears, Seckel, choice, per barrel. ...450a 50 
Pears, Seckel, common to prime, 

Ne LE: | 
Pears, Sheldon, per barrel.........-. 20a 30 
Pears, Beurre d’ Anjou, per barrel. 2@Qa 30 
Pears, Beurre Clafrgeau, per barrel 2% a 3 00 
Pears, Duchess, per barrel......... -.... 20a 3 0 
Pears, common cooking, perbarrel. 1 Wa 175 
Grapes, Delaware, wine, in trays, 

BOT POM es. cc cccccvcsc case covsesee 2a 3 
Grapes, Niagara, wine in trays, per 

NS ROD LEE ENE es 2a & 
Grapes, Concord, wine, in trays, per 

pound...... Sve dethandiatiaeataataeuadaces 2a % 
Grapes, Catawba, wine in traps, per 

DO UING o-cncnsis netenatss wyecennens wes oo 2a 2 
Quinces, fancy, per barrel -43a 43 
Quinces, prime, per barrel...... ....3 0a 40 
Quinces, inferior to good, per barrel 200 a 30 
Oranges, Florida, choice, brights, 

BOT UOR 2266 cas cu ; wee. 3B B 
Oranges, Florida, fair to good, per 

box —TeeTrT TTT RTT eee 1a 2o 
Lemons, F.wrida, per box. .1da 3530 
Grape fru, per DOX....... ............ 20a 359 

Hay art Straw—The market for both hay an 

straw is very dull, and prices are quite easy. 
We quote: 
Hay, No. 1, per 0 pounds..........00.. 008: Tak 
Hay, No. 2. per sw pounds..........ceeeeees 65a... 
Hay, No. 3, per 100 pounds. ...... 66... eeeees 55a60 
Hay, clover, per 100 pounds ....... .......- 45a50 
Hay, clover. mixed, per 100 pounds........ it) 
Hay, sBipyase. -<r 100 pounds.............. -.280 
Hay. sglt. pec 100 pounds.................6. a45 
Long rye sttaw, per 100 pounds ............ 5a5d 
Shoft rye straw, per 100 pounds........... 44a, 


Ogt WF, BOW, MOT WS IGS... ccvcccccece cess 35 
Wheat straw, ver 100 ibs 
Pouiry and Game—Live ducks and geese are’ 


ratac’-siow, and many of the arrivals are 
very Door conditiog. ve chickens and fc 


however, uy asbive to-day,and prices @d- 
vanced. Lite Poostove are steady. The t 
try, however, wasinan m t- 


for dresséti po 5 
istmctory c tion. Philadelphia fancy Gry- 


picked chickeps are scarce and firm, but etb 
qualities are dull. Theee bus been congulerabe 
accumulation of Western chickens asd f dl 
There is a fair demand for choice chiekens and 
towls, but ordfary qualities are dull, asd ate 
urged forsale. Many of the receipts that were 
delayed on the road arrived in very bad con- 
dition. Turkeys are easier. Yaung ducks, 
when choice, are in better demand. Young 
geese are a little firmer. Tame squabs are 
steady. Choice fresh partridges and grouse gre 
in good demand and firm. Woodcock are easier. 
Choice wild ducks are'wanted. Snipe and plo- 
ver are steady, and choice birds are firmer. 
Venison is plentiful and weak. Rabbits art 
We quote: 
LIVE POULTRY. 

Geese, Western, per pair 
Ducks, Western, per pair ........... 
Chickens, Western, per ib.............+ 
Fowls, Western per ID.........-++-- 
Roosters, per Ib 
Turkeys, mixed per Ib .......... 

DRESSED POULTRY 
Western, dry-picked, 


quiet. 


$1 00 a$l 37 
9 


8 
8 
pase shesssceeers oonene 5 


Chickens, 


GROG, HOE We o ccevacsecccssccsesesse 9a 10 
Chickens, Western, dry-picked, 

mixed weights, per Ib........... 8a Se 
Chickens, Western, sealded, mixed 

Sg PRE ee a § 
Fowls, Western, dry-picked, prime, 

DOR UD .nccee cocccdccccce cocccesccece 7a 7 
Fowls, Western, sealded, prime per 

i ccndhe sonees igasndsba daha” sbienenkele +8 7 
Fowils, Western, fair, per Ib....... 6a 6 
Old roosters, per ID..............s00. o BE & 
Turkeys young, dry-picked, 

COICO, POT Tonceeescce, eccceccmeecene JP Q Ih 
Turkeys, young, scalded, choice, per 

a ere | Wbee eek acubanien 9a W 
Ducks, young, Western, per Ib...... Sa ll 
Geese, young, per ID..........---.++ lta 15 


Vegetabies—The liberal receipts of potatoes 
have ‘ended to weaken the market. New Jersey 
prime potatoes are in limited supply. Sweet 
potatoes are dull. Cabbageiseasy. Onoinsare 
steady. There is a better demand for cauli- 
flower, aml prices are steady. Celery is yer 
quiet. Squash is steady. Prime tugnips ar 
somewhat firmer. String beans are rather quiet. 
We quote: 

Patataoxes. Maine, Hebron, per barrel $1 @ al &% 
Petaur~, New Jersey, prime, per 











barrel ...... 9 0c cote 6o59ss oesene 1Hal® 
ttataes, Scotch Magnum, per [68- 
Pouue sack... 5 a teneeene ee seeeee -a1® 
Dwg potatoes Southern, prime per : 
DWP Cac ccc cc ccccccccccccsccoccccceses ey 
| Tomatoes, New Jersey, per bex..... Se 8 
Onions, Eastern, red, per barrel.... 1Wal & 
Onioygs, white, large, prime, per 
SU Rics veccsvdnsdsnéeiebekobaaminein 45a5W 





Buy it for Christmas. 

The Columbian Orguinette advertised, in 
this paper by The Bates Organ 3 Co. ia 
certainly a musical wonder. It ays kinds 
of music, and the low price at which it is seld 
should fill every house in the land be mee 
harmony of sweet sounds. Send te 
Bates Organ Mfg. Co., 100 High St., Bostom, 
Masa, 
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ee eae 
The Shortest Way. 

Teacher (in the geography class)— 
“Tommy, what is the easiest way to get 
to the Pacific coast?” Tommy— “Get 
a pass.” — Chicago Record. 

The All-Absorbing Question. 

Old Fighter—Well, I see Japan has 
beaten China again. 

Old Sport (absent-mindedly)— 
What was the score.— Cincinnati Com- 
mercial. 








> 
Queer Taste. 
His taste in names was very queer, 
This honest gentlemay ;— 
He named his old mare “ Guinevere,” 
His daughter “ Polly Ann.” 
—St. Nicholas. 














Let By-Gones Be-Gones. 
Unele Jacob—Just to hear that feller talkin’ about the old masters! I 
wonder whén people air goin’ to quit speakin’ about slavery days.—Judge. 





THE DAIRY. 





Equal to the Compliment. 


Bob—What did the Il-cturer say 
when you threw those cabbages at him? 

Dick—Oh, he said he had hoped 
the audience would be pleased, but he 
really hadn’t expected they would 
entirely lose their heads —Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 





Not Cool Enough. 

“You brethren who are holding 
on to your money so tight while the 
heathen are remaining in ignorance,” 
said Rev. Mr. Willgus, “ would- do well 
to remember that you cannot take your 
riches to the other shore; and even if 
you did the climate is such that you 
could not freeze to them.”— Cincinnati 
Tribune. 














A Polite Method. 
Pauline—What’s yo’ taken’ 
razzer to church fo’? 
Rasberry—We’ze goin’ to politely 
request de pastor to resign.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 


de 


> 


The India Rubber Variety. 


Guest— Waiter, bring 
and some mushrooms. 

Waiter—Yes, sah; you'll have to 
wait a few minutes foh de mushrooms, 
sah, they are being used on a steak foh 
another customer jes’ now, sah —-vew 


York Herald. 





me a steak 





She Was Accomodating. 


He—Do you see that disagreeable 
looking person across by the window? 
I wonder if he is enjoying himself? * 

She—I’ll go and ask him. He’s my 
husband. 





Natural Ascendency. 





Cholly—It’s a fact, Gussie, that a 
gentleman can always overawe a low- 
caste feller. Look at England and 
Treland, now. It’s the natural aseend- 
ency of gentlemen over barbarians. 





Officer O’Hennessy—Move ahn dere 
now ye white-livered judes, before I fan 
yez wid me shtick.—Judge. 





She was Fierce. 

Lady (at the intelligence office)— You 
gay you have lived in several families in 
wn. Can you refer me to any partic- 
one? 


Maid-of-All-Work—Oh, ask any of 


’em. They won't dare say anything 
against me.— Boston Transcript. 





In Doubt. 


First Villager—How do you like 
your new neighbor? 
cont illager—Can’t 
whether J like him or hate him. 
“Why so?” - 


The first thing he did was to put 
a ence, and I haven’t 


up a high board 


| whole days without drinking! 


tell yet 


His Reason. 


“ Why didn’t you give the alarm when 
you awakened and saw the. burglars 
in the room? 

Mr. Nupah—I saw they were enter- 
taining the baby, and what was a paltry 
$400 comtpared with that? 





ae 
What She Knew. 


Old Mr. Soakley (to his wife)—Just 
think, dear, a camel can work eight 


Mrs. Soakley (with a withering look) 
—That’s nothing! I know an animal 
who will drink for eight days without 
doing a bit of work. 

Mr. Soakley sighs resignedly, and 
turns to the sideboard.— Truth. 


& 


They Wanted but Little. 


Mrs. Kaintuck—I want to read you 
some quotations from the Bible. One is 
in Genesis; “ Let a little water, I pray 
you, be fetched.” Here is another from 
Genesis: “Give me, I pray thee, a 
little water.” And here is one from 
Kings: “Fetch me, I pray thee, a little 
water, that I may drink.” 

Colonel Kaintuck—Yaas, I see. 
Even in those days they asked for onl 
a little water—New York Weekly. 





a 


It Didn't Work. 


“If you please, mum,” began Mr. Dis- 
mal Dawson, “I wish you would gimme 
something to eat. That there woman 
next door gimme a handout, but, on the 
dead, the stuff wasn’t fit ” 
“See here,” was the answer he got, 
“that womau next door is my mother, 
and if you aren’t out of here in less than 
two minutes I'll set the dog on you. 
Now, you git.” : 

Mr. Dawson got.— Indianapolis Jour- 
nal, 








A Good Reason. 


“But, my dear boy, whv can’t you 
wait? You are still in college, and I 
don’t think it’s well for a man in college 
to be engaged.” 
“Perhaps not, Jennie; but if we’re 
engaged I'll have a decent excuse for 
leaving college and going to work. If 
I go out now, people will say it was be- 
cause I couldn’t pass my examinations.” 
“ Well, what if they do? You don’t 
care what people say, do you ?” , 
“Yes, when they tell the truth.”— 
Harper’s Magazine. 








A Use for Them 


“ Depend upon it, children,” said the 
benignant old gentleman, who was ad- 
dressing the Sunday-school, “we were 
fashioned by a wiser power than our- 
selves. There was no mistake made in 
putting us together. If our hands were 
placed where our feet are and our feet 
where our hands are, how could we get 


ward, children; exceedingly awkward. 
I stretch my hand out this way. I move 
my fingers like this. Now, what is this 
an evidence of, children?” There was 
no reply, and after waiting a moment the 
speaker answered the question himself. 
“Tt is an evidence of design. Don’t for- 
get that, children,” he continued, im- 

ressively. “ It is an evidence of design. 
= , for instance, my eye, instead of 
having lids and lashes, had legs. Sup- 
pose my eye had legs. How could I use 
them?” “You could use them in run- 
ning your eye over the congregation, 
couldn’t you?” replied a deeply interest- 





ew York Weekly. 


ble to discover whether it is to 
. is chickens in or my chickens 


ed little boy near the: door 





that feeding cows exclusively on potato 


| tained 95.67 per cent. as much fat as was 


tsay of the ehemical components of differ- 


| kept for late Spring feeding. . Their 


along? It would be exceedingly awk-" 


Skimmings. 
An experiment in Germany indicated 


vines did not affect the composition of the 
milk, but did affect its behavior towards 
rennet, injuring the milk for cheese- 
making. 

Make and eat more cheese on the farm, 
and thus save butcher’s bills. Six 
quarts of skimmed milk rightly manag- 
ed will give a pound of cured cheese at 
a cost of less than two cents all told, and 
there is three and a half times as mnch 
nutriment in this quantity of cheese as in 
a pound of beef from the round freed 
from the bone. 





AVERAGE COST OF FOOD. 


For Different Breeds of Cows During 
Two Stages of Lactation. 


Prof. P. Collier, of the New York 
Station, has been continuing his investi- 
gation of the dairy value of several 
breeds of cows, and gives the following 
results as to the cost of food during two 
stages of lactation. ~ 





the dairy cow is to,mgke her produce as 
much milk as or to bring her 
to her highest flow. When 
speaking of spaygng cows, I should. 
have said what thiscnow reminds me of, 
that the operation d be performed 
when the animal gap her prime and 
full flow, as she willbe more likely to 
continue in that condition than to come 
to it after spaying. ! In the management 
of a dairy cow, tempt her to take as 
much food as her system will assimilate. 
To us, the cow is a machine—a peculiar 
and delicate one to be sure, but yet a ma- 
chine—to manufacture hay, grain, roots 
and meal into milk. She should, if 

ible, be freely and largely fed, but 
avenge b and with great care, lest the 
machine be injured. 

Some farmers think that a poor cow, 
one low in flesh, gives more milk than if 
she were in high condition. This is 
wrong. Such animals do, and must, 
give poor milk, and less in quantity ; for 
the sinking system is to be maintained, 
and it must take the best of the food, 
and it cannot go to milk. Since it is 
impossible to induce a cow to consume & 
quantity of hay requisite to supply the 
waste of the system and keep up, at the 
same time, a full yield of the best 
quality of milk, for variety, cabbage 














Cost of food per | Cost of food per | Cost of food per 
head daily. pound of milk. pound of fat. 
First | Second | First | Second | First | Second 
period, | period. | period. | period. | period. | period. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. | Cents. Jents. 8 
NUN ss saiinsxisseesitaccres acksteteetees 16.76 | 19.31 0.935 | ““o.sio| © 26.3 a 
DG POMIND: «6509 osa0gsise600seesseenteonssveus 14.05 17.35 0.879 0.858 24.3 24.8 
DOTBOY 00000 ccccce cosecs Kevcecee.s0esceesocce 13.86}. 14.16 1.127 0.966 20.0 18.5 
American Holderness. ........seeeeeeeeeecs 11.42 14.05 0.928 0.779 26.3 22.8 
GUEENSOF. 200. cccccces cocceccccecccccccecccce 12.7 17.34 0.985 0.899 18.4 15.6 
VOD ocecccccccccccccccccscce cocceccccscoces 10.48 14.64 0.908 0.897 23.0 19.0 














“While the estimated cost of the 
several constituents making up the ra- 
tions of these animals has been kept the 
same for both years for greater ease of 
comparison, the average daily cost of 
each animal for food during the second 
period has been 16.17 cents, while for 
the first it was 13.11 cents, or as 123.3 
to 100; the average cost of milk the 
second period was but 90.6 per cent. of 
the cost for the first period; and the 
cost of the fat for the second period was 
95.6 per cent., upon an average, of the 
cost during the first period of lactation. 
“ The increased cost of food during the 
second period was due to the natural in- 
crease demanded for maintenance, the 
cows having averaged about 40 pounds 
increase in weight during their second 
period over their weight during the first 





“ Tt is to be observed that there is very 
great differences in the individual ani- 
mals as to the relative cost of production 
of milk and fat for the two periods.” 

As to the relation between the fat in 
the food and in the milk, the data for all 
the. cows for three years show that the 
food contained 8,277 pounds of crude 
fat, and the milk 7,145 pounds of fat. 
Allowing 17.4 per cent. for the average 
impurity in the crude fat, the food con- 


found in the milk. Again, 20 cows in 
their first period of lactation consumeé 
in all 5,421 pounds of pure fat and 
yielded milk with 5,108 pounds of fat. 
Fourteen of these cows consumed 3,570 
pounds of pure fat and yielded milk 
with 2,973 pounds of fat, or only 83.3 
per cent. of the fat consumed ; while the 
remaining six cows consumed 1,851 
pounds and produced in milk 2,135 
pounds, or 15.3 per cent. more than con- 
sumed. It is suggested that these facts 
“ give reason for the belief that it is this 
fat in the food which normally furnishes 
that found in the milk.” 

The consumption of water has also 
been recorded. During three years the 
cows consumed on an average 2,435 
pounds of water per month while in milk, 
and 1,586 pounds while dry, a difference 
of 849 pounds, While in milk 68.2 per 
cent. of the water consumed was taken 
as drink and the remaining 31.8 per 
cent. in the food; and while dry 65.5 
per cent. was taken as drink and 34.5 
per cent. in the food. The excess of 
849 pounds consumed while in milk is 
partly accounted for by the water in the 
milk. 


Feeding Dairy Stock. 
Notwithstanding what the doctors 





ent substances, practically there is much 
difference between hay and hay, and 
between a turnip and a turnip, and we 
must proceed carefully until we know 
our feed and animal. Now, suppose 
our cow comes inin April or May; 
she should not be immediately crowded 
to her capacity, for in the state of her 
system soon after calving there is much 
danger, if overfed, of producing fever. 
After a time, we can take her in hand 
and see what she will do. Commence 
her high feed on roots—parsnips, if 
you please, which have been leit in the 
ground through the Winter for that 

urpose; if these are not at hand, give 
= mangolds ; these should always be 


saccharine matter is thus condensed, 
and the roots made richer thamin the 
Fall. Round turnips are excellent feed ; 
and, in fact, all our root crops are indie- 
pensable for feeding dairy stock. - It is 
surprising to me that so many farmers 
wholly neglect the cultivation of roots, 
for there is no feed that compares with 
them in cheapness, or is, all things con- 
sidered, so good. Roots promote the 
health of the cattle, increase the flow of 
milk, the roundness of muscle, and fat. 
In England and Holland the feeding 
of roots is universal, and it. would be 
impossible for their dairy and_ their 
stock farmersto get on without them. 
This can be seen ata glance by refer- 
ring to the given formula: 100 pounds ot 
hay is equivalent to 200 pounds of 
potatoes. Now, an acre of land that 
will produce 6,000 pounds of hay will 
produce 18,000 pounds of potatoes— 
that is, one acre in potatoes will keep as 
much stock as three acres in hay. 


mangolds, shorts, rape-cake, bran, bean 
and oat straw, moistened and fed in the 
form of cut feed. In most localities the 
dairy cow should come in in April or 
May; she will then come to her full flow 
of milk on the luxuriant grass of May or 
June. 

It is to be regretted that our farmers 
feed so little linseed meal to their cows, 
for it is the best of feed to keep up the 
system and produce milk. This meal 
will not produce an extra quantity of 
butter, and is not especially desirable in 
the butter dairy; but for milk, and to 
sustain the system, it is the best of food. 

Potatoes are a special food for the 
butter cow, increasing both the quality 
and quantity. 

The largest yield of butter is produced 
when agotized and non-agotized material 
are in equal proportions in the food. 

Turnips increase the flow of milk, but 
not the quantity of butter. The same is 
true of cabbage. Cabbage is a most 
valuable feed for cows; and when we 
think of the enormous yield in tons that 
can be obtained on an acre, it is surpris- 
ing that so few are raised for this pur- 
pose. Some farmers.object to cabbage 
and turnips as food for dairy cows, be- 
cause the milk and butter become 
flavored with these vegetables. This is 
true to a certain extent, but the difficulty 
can be completelye avvided--by feeding 
them immediately after milking. 

Soiling is a matter of great importance 
to dairymen, especially in the vicinity of 
cities where milk is sent to market. 
Soiling is feeding green fodder, as grass, 
young corn, clover, etc., in the stable 
rather than to turn the cows to pasture, 
and has some advantages. First, it en- 
ables the dairyman to keep a greater 
number of cows on a given number of 
acres of land. By the use of the arti- 
ficial grasses, or green corn, three acres 
will support more than seven in good 
pasture. This method gives more milk, 
for the animals are quieter, and receive 
less annoyance from flies and cowboys. 
Soiling also serves to increase largely the 
farmer’s manure bank. In Holland and 
Flanders this method is universally 
adopted. In those countries no cows are 
seen in the fields, there are no fences, 
and the land is entirely given up to cul- 
tivation. 

The dairy room, the manner of mak- 
ing butter and cheese, are subjects of the 
greatest importance, as all our labor and 
feed maybe ‘lost by mismanagement 
here. The milk room should be kept 
well ventilated, and constantly sweet and 
clean by the use of pure water; and, es- 
pecially, if milk is spilled, it should be 
washed up immediately with fresh water. 
No matter how small the quantity, if al- 
lowed to soak into the floor and sour, it 
cannot be easily removed, and it is sufti- 
cient to taint the air and the milk in the 
room, though it may not be perceptible 
to the senses—A Farmer, Columbiana 
County. 
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The Chestnut and its Weevil. 


It is a well known fact that the 
weevil damages to a great extent the 
chestnut as a market crop. This is 
made the subject of bulletin 105 of the 
North Carolina Rxperiment Station. 
The life history ef this annoying insect 
is described, and how the parent beetle 
lays her eggs in thedymmature husk or 
burr of the nut mrhda still on the tree. 
The eggs hatch epdgf the nuts remain 
upon the ground thedyorms in about 10 
days bore their wayj@ut and enter the 
ground to pass finally into the adult 
state during the gomang Spring. It is 
altogether impossibldi to prevent the 
beetle from laying her eggs on the native 
chestnut trees in the forests, but in cul- 
tivated orchards pf Spanish or Japanese 
chestnuts the. treatment would be the 
same as for the plum curculio, For 
treating the nuts, the following plan 
successfully followed by an experienced 

dent is recommended: Scald 
the nuts by placing a bushel or so in a 
tub, pour enough boiling water over 
them to cover one or two inches. Stir 
with a stick, allow to remain about five 
minutes, and the weevilly nuts come to 
the surface and can be skimmed off and 
destroyed or fed to ho Put the good 
nuts in bags half full, and dry in the 
sun, shake and manipulate freely to 








ith mangolds or turnips the differ- 
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ence is much greater. The object with 


hasten drying. The kernels thus treated 
remain soft and do not get flinty. 


THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 
Orchard trees never like to stand 
with wet feet, 
The raisin crop of California is very 
large and prices are low. 





The grapevines should be pruned as 
soon as the leaves fall. 


A lot of California Bellflower apples 
sold in St. Louis at the rate of four 
and a half cents apiece. 


The Niagara is becoming a favorite 
shipping grape in Florida, It ripens 
there in June and July. 


Raising figs for canning is proving a 
profitable business in Mississippi. 
Single trees yield from $20 to $30 
worth of fruit in a season. 


Trees, especially apples, are often 
trained too high, because of the difficulty 
of working close tothem. Modern tools 
will bring the heads within reach. 


Kieffer and La Conte pears have 
done very well in the South this year, 
while there has been a poor crop of all 
varieties in other parts of the country. 


Apples in Saratoga County, N. Y., 
are an excellent crop. Farmers are now 
busy picking. Some have sold their en- 
tire crop at $1 per barrel, including 
cider apples. 


The Elberta peach is a seedling of 
Chinese Cling, but entirely free stone. 
It is being very largely planted in the 
South, and the horticultural societies 
speak most highly of it. 


Cultivation in the orchard may be 
stopped late in the season, and a crop 
can then be sown upon the land. This 
crop may serve as a cover or protection 
to the soil and as a green manure. 


The few tests that have been made by 
our chemists to determine the feeding 
value of apples show them to be worth 
more per pound than turnips, and the 
nearer maturity they reach the more 
valuable they are. 


Commercial Agent Mecam has sent to 
the Department of Agriculture from New 
Caledonia a small parcel of seed of a 
valuable tree of that country. The name 
is niaouli. The leaves are employed for 
medical purposes. 


Throw a mound of earth a foot high 
around the trunks of all small fruit trees. 
This is the best protection against mice ; 
it protects the roots and holds the tree 
in proper position so it may not be de- 
stroyed by Winter wind storms. 


Our lemon-growers are gaining, but 
very slowly, on their foreign competi- 
tors. The importations decreased last 
year about three per cent., or from 
$4,831,334 worth to $4,680,353. The 
freight charges are against the Ameri- 
cans, it costing about one-third less to 
carry lemons from Italian ports to New 
York than from Florida points. South- 
érn California raises as fine lemons as can 
be produced in the world. 


A farmer in Pennsylvania, says: “1 
have a few Duchess trees, the remains of 
a dwarf orchard that succumbed to the 
blight years ago, that have stood in sod 
for many years simply because of diffi- 
culties in getting at them for cultivation. 
Last year the 15 feet spaces were plowed 
and planted to corn, and again this year, 
some manure being spread on the ground 
before plowing. The trees were moss- 
covered and decrepit, but a wonderful 
change is already apparent. They are 
bearing some very fine fruit and vigor- 
ous shoots four feet long are quite numer- 


” 


ous. 





The Cultivation of Orchards. 


If orchards are to be made profitable, 
they must receive as good care as other 
crops. 

Good drainage, natural or “artificial, 
is essential to success. Trees are im- 
patient of wet feet. 

Well drained lands are dryer in wet 
spells and moister in dry spells than 
other lands. They can be worked earlier 
in Spring. 

Good tillage increases the food supply 
of the soil, and also conserves its moist- 
ure. 

Trees should be made to send their 
roots deep into the soil, in order to fortify 
themselves against drouth. This is done 
by Graining the soil and by plowing the 
orchard rather deep. 

This deep plowing should begin the 
very year the trees are set, and it should 
be continued every Spring until the 
habit of the trees is established. 

Moisture is retained in the upper soil 
by very frequent but shallow tillage, by 
means of which the surface of the land 
becomes a mulch for the soil beneath. 

Tillage should be begun just as soon as 
the ground is dry enough in Spring. 

This tillage should be repeated as 
often as once in 10 days throughout the 
growing season, which extends from 
Spring until July or August. 

Tillage should not exist for the pur- 

of killing weeds. Weeds have 
taught the most important lesson in agri- 
culture, to be sure, but the schoolmaster 
should now be able to retire. 

Late cultivation may be injurious by 
inducing a late growth. At all events, 
it can be of small utility when the tree 
begins to mature and rains become fre- 
quent. This season of respite gives the 
grower the opportunity of raising a green 
manure and of adding fertility to his 
land at trifling expense and with no 
harm to his trees. 

Fali plowing may be advisable for 
farm crops, but it should generally be 
discouraged in orchards. The land in 
orchards should be left compact in the 
Fall, and it is advisable to cover it with 
some close herbage. 

Only cultivated crops should be al- 
lowed in orchards early in the season. 
Grain and hay should never be grown. 
—L. H. Bailey in Cornell Experiment 
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POLLINATION OF FRUITS, 


Cross-Fertilization Seems Bet- 
ter for all Varieties, 





M. B. Waite, of the Department of 
Agriculture, in the course of his investi- 
gations of the fire-blight of the pear, 
studied the subject of pollination very 
thoroughly on 144 trees embracing 36 
varieties. He found that 22 varieties were 
in part or wholly incapable of setting 
fruit without pollen from other varieties, 
while 14 were self fertile. The first 
class included Anjou, Bartlett, Bous- 
sock, Clairgeau, Clapp Favorite, Col- 
umbia, De la Chene, Doyenne Sieulle, 
Easter, Gansels Bergamotte, Gray Doy- 
enne, Howell, Jones, Lawrence, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Mount Vernon, 
Pound, Sheldon, aioe du Congres, 
Superfin, Wilder (Colonel), and Win- 
ter Nelis. Self-fertile varieties—An- 
gouleme, Bosc, Brockworth, Buffum, 
Diel, Doyenne d’Alencon, Flemish 
Beauty, Heathcote, Kieffer, Le Conte, 
Mannings Elizabeth, Seckel, Tyson, 
and White Doyenne. 

The following summary and practi- 
cal conclusions are given by the author: 


(1) Many of the common varieties of 
pears require cross pollination, being par- 
tially or wholly incapable of setting fruit 
when limited to their own pollen. 

(2) Some varieties are capable of self- 
fertilization. 

(3) Cross pollination is not accomplished 
by applying pollen from another tree of the 
same grafted variety, but is secured by using 
pollen from a tree of a distinct horticultural 
variety, i. e., which has grown from a dis- 
tinct seed. Pollen from another tree of the 
same variety is no better than from 
the same tree, This failure to fruit is due 
to the sterility of the pollen and not to me- 
chanical causes. 

(4) The impotency of the pollen is not due 
to any deficiency of its own, but to the lack 
of affinity between the pollen and the ovules 
of the same variety. 

(5) The pollen of two varieties may be 
absolutely self-fertile and at the same time 
perfectly cross-fertile. 

(6) The state of nutrition of the tree and 
its general environment affect its ability to 
set fruit either with its own pollen or that of 
another tree. 

(7) Bees and other insects are the agents 
for the transportation of pollen. 

(8) Bad weather during flowering time 
has a decidedly injurious influence on fruit- 
age by keeping away insect visitors and also 
by affecting the fecundation of the flowers ; 
conversely, fine weather favors cross pollina- 
tion and the setting of fruit. 

(9) Pears produced by  self-fertilization 
are very uniform in shape. They differ 
from crosses not only in size and shape, but 


also in Some-—~—= in time of maturity and 
in flavor. 


(10) Among the crosses the differences 
were slight or variable, so that their variations 
are not to le ascribed with certainty to dif- 
ferences in pollen. 

(11) Self-tecundated pears are deficient in 
seeds, usually having only abortive seeds, 
while the crosses are well supplied with 
sound seeds. 

(12) Even with those varieties which are 
capable of self-fecundation the pollen of an- 
other variety is prepotent, and unless the 
entrance of foreign pollen be prevented the 
greater number of fruits will be affected by 
it, as shown by the study of Buffum pears. 

(13) The normal typical fruits and in 
most cases the largest and finest specimens 
either of the self-sterile or self-fertile sorts 
are crosses. 

Practical conclusions—(1) Plant mixed or- 
chards, or at least avoid planting solid 
blocks of one variety. It is not desirable to 
have more than three or four rows of one 
variety together, unless experience has 
shown it to be perfectly self-fertile. 

(2) When large blocks of trees of one vari- 
ety which blossomed well have failed to fruit 
for a series of years without any apparent 
reason, it is exceedingly probable that the 
failure is due to lack of cross pollination. 
The remedy is to graf’ in otber varieties and 
supply foreign pollen. 

(3) Be sure that there are sufficient bees 
in the neighborhood or within two or three 
miles to properly visit the blossoms. When 
feasible endeavor to favor insect visits to the 
blossoms by selecting sheltered siiuations or 
by plauting wind-breaks. 

2a 
Mulching Against Drouth. 

The Minnesota Experiment Station 
has been making a study of methods of 
retaining moisture in the soil. The 
means suggested are wind-breaks, mulch- 
ing, and cultivation. The. advantages 
of wind-breaks are deduced largely 
from theoretical considerations, but re- 
sults of quite extensive experience with 
mulches on trees, shrubs, small fruits, 
and grapes on the station farm are re- 
ported. The results of these observa- 
tions and experiments are summarized 
as follows: 

(1) The water-holding and consequently 
drouth-resisting qualities of the soil are in- 
creased by the addition of organic matter to 
the soil. 

(2) The loss of water by evaporation from 
the surface must be regarded as the prime 
factor in robbing the soil of its moisture. 

(3) Anything that breaks the force of the 
wind may make the difference between suc- 
cess and failure in growing crops by lessening 
the evaporation. 

(4) Evaporation from the soil may be 
largely prevented by the use of a mulch on 
the surface. 

(5) The use of a mulch may sometimes 
increase the amount of water in the upper 
one foot of soil on one acre by 1,700 barrels, 
and it probably exerts as much influence on 
the several upper feet of soil. As the roots of 
corn and most other vigorous plants penetrate 
several feet into the soil, the increase due to 
a covering of mulch must be considerable. 

(6) It will be found that a circular plat of 
land six feet in diameter that is mulched 
may have the water it contains increased in 
a period of drouth by eight gallons in the 
upper two feet of soil. This indicates the 
great value of a mulch around street trees. 

(7) The use of a mulch on many garden 
crops wikl often make the difference between 
success and failure, 
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